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DIAMOND HORSE SHOES 


Diamond Calks 


TOOLS AND HORSE SHOES 
THE OLDEST THREADLESS MADE 





DIAMOND CALKS are so made that the shanks fit perfectly in the holes, and from the time they are first 


placed in the shoe they remain securely in their place until lifted out by the extracting wrench and a new calk or a 
set of calks inserted. 


; DIAMOND CALKS call for the minimum of labor in inserting or extracting them from the holes in_ shoes. 
No broken knuckles when using these calks. 

DIAMOND CALKS have no threads—they fit tightly and stay tight—no lost calks. No lost time when using 
them. When once adopted the horse owner wants no other. Give them a trial and be convinced. 

DIAMOND CALKS are scientifically tempered, and are made of specially designed tooled steel to meet the 
most extreme demands and provide for the severest tests that may be given them. 


_ They are absolutely reliable under the most treacherous winter conditions. They give the horse secure footing 
on icy pavements, and will POSITIVELY OUTWEAR any other calk on the market. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING DIAMOND CALKS AND SHOES 


FIRST—Fit shoes same as any other common shoes and let them cool. 

SECON D—Oil and drive punch in calk hole till shoulder on punch strikes the shoe. 

THIRD—Nail on shoe and clinch. 

FOURTH—Drive calks in with a small anvil hammer and hold a clinch block under heel of shoe while setting 


the heel calks. Two or three blows on each calk is plenty. Don’t attempt to drive calks in too deep. 
TO REMOVE—Drive extractor under the blade. 


Send for our beautiful Art Calendar—Mailed Free on Request! 


Diamond Calk Horse Shoe Go. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


PLEASE MENTION THE TEAM OWNERS’ REVIEW, WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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The Watering Trough Question. 


HERE seem to be two sides to the watering trough 
question. The Team Owners Review has been 
hearing from humane societies all over the country since 
the publication of our last issue, with its report of the 
endorsement, by the National Team Owners’ Associ- 
ation of the Kansas City “Sanitary Bucket Fountain.” 
We confess that the idea of the “sanitary drinking 
cup for the horse” appeals to us as a fascinating topic 
for study. Dr. Cotton, of Minneapolis, in his paper on 
“Glanders, Its Control and Eradication,” published in 
our last month’s issue, endorsed the faucet system for 
watering horses unqualifiedly, as against the public 
drinking fountain. The report of the Kansas City 
Team Owners’ Association to the Milwaukee conven- 
tion, as printed in these columns last month, proclaimed 
that 





‘The effect of this change [the permanent closing of the open 
trouzhs and the substitution of the sanitary bucket fountain 
in their stead], has been all that could be desired or expected, 


and has resulted in an almost total eradication of glanders: 


from our city. 


In opposition to this view, a good friend of the 


oe a ee SE at 


PITTSBURGH, PA.. SEPTEMBER, 1913. NO. 9 


Team Owners: Review—who is a team owner himself— 
writes us from Kansas City, enclosing a number of pic- 
tures of closed fountains, and commenting as follows :— 

“What the horse wants, and what the reasonable 
horse owner wants, is water and plenty of it, from a 
clean place. Regardless of any controversy among team 
owners as to any particular kind of fountain, common- 
sense can surely select a desirable fountain. As- for 
buckets, they are an utter failure; we know from two 
years’ experience in Kansas City.” 

With his letter, our Kansas City friend encloses 
a paper clipping from the Kansas City “Star” of date 
of July 20, dealing with the watering trough and horse 
fountain regulations in Kansas City. The contribution 
to the “Star” is from the pen of Edgar T. Cutter, and 
is entitled, “Thirst.” Its tone throughout is in protest 
against the abolition of certain fountains in Kansas City. 
At one point in his article, he says: 

‘\ few years ago the Team Owners’ Association (of 
X\ansas City) had installed at Twenty-seventh and Main 
street a fountain patented by one of its members. This 
iountain was for both horses and dogs. There was a 
constant flow of water, both inside and outside the bowl, 
which kept it clean. S.-Y. High, superintendent of the 
Water Department, pronounced the fountain a success 
and J. R. Mohler, of Washington, D. C., chief of the 
Division of Pathology of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, wrote: “I feel certain that the installation of this 
sanitary fountain will be found to give the results for 
which it was constructed.” Nevertheless, the fountain 
was taken out, although it was badly needed at the 
particular place. 

The point the Kansas City objectors make is that 
the horse—be he healthy or unhealthy—is the sufferer 
irom thirst as a result of the abolition of open watering 
fountains, in the last analysis. Theoretically, every 
driver is compelled to carry a bucket; actually, he does 
not, it is claimed. To,quote the writer in the “Star,” 
again: 

The city’s curb hydrants (of which there are 52 in- 
stalled), are inadequate in many ways; get out of order 
easily; furnish too small a stream; are unsanitary be- 
cause drivers use each others’ buckets and old buckets 
are left for the use of anyone who comes along. At 
one point a wooden tub was left, half full of water, and 
was used constantly. Wood is supposed to be the worst 
spreader of glanders. . Thus the sanitary aspect claimed 
for the hydrant by its adherents is rendered null and 
void. 

It should be noted that all these objections to the 
sanitary fountain were raised during the discussion of 
the subject at the National convention of the team 
owners in Minneapolis, last July. To quote from our 
report.of the discussion, in last month’s issue: 


The objection was raised that -careless drivers often 
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would not water their horses if compelled to carry pails; that 
pails would become lost or misplaced, and that the general 
effect of the abolition of open troughs would be to cause 
wholesale suffering from thirst to horses. Dr. Cotton in 
response, recalled the fact that an arrest here and there 
of a teamster who appeared on the streets of Minneapolis 
without the bucket required by law attached to his wagon 
had a salutary effect, and that the “bucket habit” had become 
universal in Minnesota since the authorities had shown a 
disposition to enforce the law strictly. Several delegates 
remarked that the driver who was too lazy to use a bucket 
in watering his team probably had other faults that made 
him far from a good man around a stable. 

The letter from our Kansas City friend raises many 
points that the advocates of the “sanitary bucket” should 
have an.opportunity of answering. Therefore, we are 
not publishing his contribution in full in this issue of 
the Team Owners Review. We hope to give it next 
month, in connection with a defence of the Kansas City 
plan from some of the advocates of the new type of 
watering place in that city. We believe the discussion 
will be more fruitful of results if both sides of the ques- 
tion are given at the same time. 

And may our good friend, the horse, be the gainer! 





The Labor Situation. 


YINCINNATTI has had its “baptism of fire’ in the past 
month. The TEAM OWNERS REVIEW in this 
issue gives an unusual amount of space to the contest 
between the Cincinnati team-owners and their employes, 
which lasted more than a month, because the situation 
at Cincinnati was typical of the fight waged by the 
transportation interests of a number of other cities, dur- 
ing the spring and summer. : 

The American public are tiring of the demands made 
on them for sympathy by the frenzied apostles of the 
gospel of the strike. For years, the populace of Ameri- 
can cities has been indulgent toward striking workmen, 
no matter what their just claims might be. The striker 
was a “down-trodden workingman”; the public took it 
for granted he was getting the worst of it. 

The strike of the teamsters at Cincinnati failed be- 
cause the striking teamsters utterly wore out the pa- 
tience of the people. They played politics; they de- 
manded columns of space in the daily papers for their 
“statements”; they attempted to inaugurate a reign of 
terror in the Cincinnati wholesale district. Just at this 
point, Mayor Hunt, of Cincinnati, stepped into the 
breach. In the last days of the strike, he met a com- 
mittee representing the striking teamsters. According 
to the Cincinnati “Enquirer,” the following colloquy 
ensued : 

Frank Emwallie, secretary of the Central Labor 
Council, who acted as spokesman of the delegation, be- 
gan by saying he did not think the police had any legal 
right to prevent the union men from using Second 
street. 

“No, they haven't,” replied the mayor. “Second 
street, as well as the other thoroughfares of Cincinnati, 
is for the public’s use; to walk or ride on as they see fit. 
Let me say one thing. I am tired of all this violence in 
the city. The administration intends to use every means 


within its power to put a stop to it. Anyone who tries 
to interfere with us in this respect is not doing his duty 
as a citizen. We will preserve order in Cincinnati nc 
matter what it costs to do so—and it will be done re- 
gardless of votes. It is our duty to preserve the peace 
and we intend to do it no matter whether it hurts the 
union or the non-union element. Organizer McArthur 
cannot scare me with his remarks about votes. If he 
wants to throw is influence to the Republican ticket let 
him do so, but while I remain mayor of this city I am 
going to see that the law is obeyed no matter what it 
costs. My business is to enforce the law and preserve 
order. I am going to do my duty, even if it means that 
I will be snowed under at the next election. 

“I respect the attitude and feelings of you gentle- 
men, who are unionists, but | am not taking sides one 
way or the other. My oath of office does not permit me 
to take sides. The law must be enforced regardless of 
whom it hits.” 

President Lucas of the Teamsters’ union suggested 
to the mayor that an effort be made to bring the team 
owners and the union together for a conference. The 
mavor said it was no use; he further said it was not the 
duty of the mayor to settle strikes, but to see that law 
and order are observed. 

And here is Mayor Hunt's final summing up of the 
strike situation, on the night that he definitely set his 
foot down on the lawless tractics of the Teamsters’ 
union : 


“It seems a damnable outrage to me that a man can- 
not conduct his own business as he sees fit in a great 
American city like Cineinnati without being interfered 
with, and that a man has not the right to work how and 
for whom he desires without being intimidated or 
slugged by others who do not agree with him.” 

Just before this conference adjourned, somebody 
asked Mayor Hunt: “How about the non-union drivers 
being allowed to carry guns?” 

Here is the mayor's reply, according to the news- 
paper reports of the interview: , 

‘“Self-protection! A few years ago, during a certain 
strike, whenever a non-union man was seen to have a 
gun the union pickets would point him out and the 
police would take the gun away. Then as soon as the 
police were a block away the strikers would jump on the 
non-union man and beat him half to death. 

“Supposing conditions were reversed,’ said the 
mayor, “and non-union men were trying to prevent 
union men from driving wagons, don't. you think the 
latter should be allowed to protect themselves? 

The union men reluctantly admitted they should. 


It must be remembered that this strike tied up the 
business section of Cincinnati for days. Even after the 
more conservative teamsters were disposed to return to 
their tasks, the paid leaders of the movement continued 
the agitation, intimidated honest workmen, and _at- 
tempted to play politics with the city administration. 

Labor is exhausting the reserve stock of sympathy 
on deposit with the great American public, which, after 
Wage claims will stand on their merits in 
Meantime, employers should not 


all, rules. 
the years to come. 
hesitate to inquire the prejudices of a candidate for 
public office. Men who can be bulldozed or intimidated 
by walking delegates are not the timber that is needed 
in our city administrations. 
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The Motor Truck Versus the Horse 








BY W. H. FAY, CLEVELAND, O. 


A Paper Read Before the Annual Convention of the National Team Owners’ Association, at Minneapolis, Minn., July 8 


AMONG the many ‘problems that have confronted 

team owners, especially in the last few years, is the 
question of motor-truck service against horse-service. 
It weuld do no good for a person to fire up and 
perhaps lose his head at the mention of the passing of 
the horse. The common sense thing to do is to look the 


situation squarely in the face without prejudice, and to 


decide upon the best course to meet it. 
We can see pretty clearly what the indications are 
when we look over the past history of transportation. 


It has an interesting evolution. We can trace it from. 


the time primitive men carried provisions on their backs, 
through the domestication of animals, to the use of 
power-driven vehicles. Just as men shifted their bur- 
dens upon the backs of horses, as the train displaced the 
stage-coach ,and as many other advances have been 
made, so the business men of to-day believe that motor 
trucks will take the place of horse-drawn trucks entirely, 
in the next 10 or 15 years. We have used the horse so 
long that it hard to give him up. But we have seen 
new and surprising changes in times past. 

However, some will ask, could it be possible that 
this is an experimental stage for auto-trucks; that con- 
ditions will lapse back into the stage where horses will 
be used in a greater proportion than motor trucks? It 
hardly seems possible, when we trace the evolution of 
means for transportation. The condition of the times 
demands something new, something speedier and more 
profitable. It is safe to say the experimental stage has 
passed. There is an inevitable transition and change. 


Not Yet at the “Horseless Age.” 

We have not yet arrived at a horseless age, but we 
are approaching it to a large extent. This change is 
being brought about gradually. We may notice that 
the exit of the horse is centered in the principal cities. 
This fact will remain so for a long time. In Chicago 
in the past year $6,000,000 have been invested in motor 
trucks, and 55,000 trucks have been put into use there. 
By the end of this year, it is expected that 100,000 trucks 
will be in daily use. Also, it is estimated that horse 
vehicles are decreasing at 15 3-10 per cent per year, and 
motor trucks are increasing at the rate of 120 per cent. 


Problems of the Teaming Business. ; 

ut we know that problems are not the same in each 
business. We have to deal with different difficulties 
than department stores, breweries, or provision firms. 
For some businesses there is no doubt that very soon 
the horse will not be used at all. There is no room for 


argument in behaif of the horse. However, in the team- 
ing business, which is the main issue for us, we believe 
that horses will have to be used to some extent always. 
Take for examples, cases of long and short hauls. In 
the latter where the distance is short, it is generally 
conceded that horses are best. If there were an ideal 
system of loading and unloading, the auto truck would 
unquestionably be more profitable. But, many times 
the alleys, in big cities where we find loading platforms, 
are congested by a line of horse vehicles, motor trucks, 
delivery wagons, etc., all waiting for a turn. If they 
have to wait you will also. This is where the disad- 
vantage lies. Every minute the truck waits in idleness 
is actual loss of money. These motors are mechanical, 
and so almost everything connected with them must be 
mechanical. There must be no hitch. Everything 
should be run smoothly. Poor loading systems may 
have done well for horses. They like rest and must 
have it. But to a motor truck properly cared for there 
is no such thing as rest. In the former a motor wagon’s 
chief superiority is its ability to cover a large mileage a 


day. And here is a fact that has come into my own ex- 


perience. In a long haul, if a party wishes to move out 
into the country, if a team be used, chances are that it 
will not arrive at the house in time to have the’ beds 
put up. Furthermore, the horses and the drivers have 
to be taken care of for the night. Consequently, people 
will prefer the mover who has motor vans or wagons 
every time. With these, the trip is made in good time 
and the drivers return to their own homes for the night. 


Why Statistics Are Needed. 


There have been many figures given in comparing 
the cost of both kinds of service. What is needed is 
statistics of our own about the cost of horse service. 
In the past I dare say we have not kept track. We have 
been led to disregard facts about it, if we only found a 
gain at the present time. However, we must be always 
looking ahead for ways of saving time, labor and un- 
necessary motion. Some experts tell us after one year 
of careful study that with motor trucks we could in- 
crease our profits by 50 per cent. But the question is 
how can this be done? 

The main idea about a motor truck is to keep it in 
motion. If it is used in a careful and even scientific 
manner, it is a sure money getter. Complaint about 
them comes only from the small user who runs them 
in a haphazard fashion. It is faster, surer, independent 
of fatigue and a machine of economy and efficiency. 
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In some respects the horse is not comparable to it. It is 
said that some have had truck experience, to put it 
mildly, which has been discouraging. Others who are 
operating good trucks know that they could not carry 
on their business without them. Certain teaming con- 
tractors in Cleveland have bought trucks and after using 
them for a year, have condemned the auto truck propo- 
sition absolutely. Under pressure from their patrons 
demanding better service, the same men have bought 
more trucks of a different make and are now loud in their 
praise of the advantages cf the motor-truck over the 
horse. However, that certain classes of work can be 
done more cheaply by means of horse-drawn equipment, 
‘ under present conditions, is equally apparent. 


Bringing the Question Home. 

The question that most of us are asking is, “Will 
the motor truck pay me in my business?” The answer 
to this is another question. How many hours can you 
keep a truck actually in motion? Some men believe if 
a truck can be loaded and unloaded quickly, it may 
show a profit over a horse-drawn vehicle on round 
trips of less than a mile. 

Suppose we use as a basis of comparison the stand- 
ard two-horse outfit. The maximum load for this is 
about four tons. And 20 miles is considered a good 
day’s work for a team. Loaded one way, the team is 
therefore hauling four tons 10 miles, at a rental cost of 
about $6 per day or 15 cents per ton mile. Thus, four 
tons hauled 10 miles, is equal to 40 ton-miles. On the. 
other hand, a five-ton truck with a governed speed of 
about 13 miles per hour, will average 10 miles_per every 
hour that it is kept’ in» motion. To equal the work 
of the team the truck must carry five and one-half tons 
a little over seven miles or about a round trip of 15 
miles. This would equal 40 ton-miles. It would occupy 
an hour and a half in actual moving time. Two such 
trips could be made in three hours of running time, at 
an expense not exceeding $10, or 12.5 cents per ton- 
mile. These figures credit the motor truck with a profit 
of $2 over the horse cost, and establish the principle 
that a truck will at least equal the work of a team if it 
can be kept moving for three hours a day. 


Advantages of Automatic Dumpers. 

Let us suppose that by means of demountable rolling 
or dumping bodies, the loading or unloading can be 
accomplished in an average of one hour. It it made 
five loads per day, this leaves five hours for the truck to 
be kept in motion. This would give the truck a daily 
mileage of 50 miles. Loaded one way the truck would 
carry five and one-half tons 25 miles or 137 ton-miles. 
At the team price of 15 cents per ton-mile, the truck 
would earn $20.62 at an operating cost of $14. We 
mav take this table of reckoning as an authentic table, 
and on this basis, which is very conservative in the light 
of recent developments in loading devices, the motor 
truck earns a profit of 39 per cent on an investment of 
$5,000. Thus we'see that the good truck pays and 
probably will eventually do the greater part of the wark 








now being done by horses. Where it is possible for 
team owners to buy trucks the larger expenditure for 
them puts business on a larger scale and_ brings in 
profits of correspondingly greater proportion. 

‘For more tables for reference, many will be found 
in the “Team Owners Review.” All are written with 
pains to make them elaborate, and valuable to each one ® 
of us. They can be referred to again without taking | 
time to do so now. 





Unfair Competition. 

There is another thing that I wish to speak about 
before I close. We find in the rush of the present day, 
in the straining of every effort and resource to make 
profits, that sometimes a company gées beyond the 
bounds of good business principles to make gains. In 
Cleveland there has come to my knowledge the case of 
a company that goes to our customers with a proposi- 
tion to let out auto trucks and supervise the service by 
its own service department—the customer to have the 
use of the trucks for a certain length of time, after which 
he may buy the trucks, and the cost of the trial opera- 
tion will apply as partial payment on the purchase price. 
We believe this to be an underhand way of doing busi- 
ness and feel it should be made known to the Team 
Owners of this convention. 

l‘or further discussion of this subject we refer to 
some of the past numbers of the “Team Owners. Re- 
view,’ which has dwelt at considerable length on this 
topic, especially since last November. In magazines 
such as the Scientific American, Literary Digest and the 
Independent, much valuable data may be found. In 
preparing this paper it was not hoped to arrive at any 
definite conclusion or any basis for definite action, but 
it was hoped that the subject might be stirred up for 
further thought and discussion among our membership. 


DISCUSSION ON THE PAPER. 


The auto-truck paper by Mr. Fay stirred up a brisk 
half-hour discussion in the convention. Vice President 
D. A. Morr, of Kansas City, and John Clark, of Cin- 
cinnati, spoke in defense of the auto truck, while the 
horse had many advocates on the floor of the conven- 
tion as the ideal means of transport in express work, 
particularly on short hauls with frequent stops. 

Ex-President T. F. McCarthy, of New York, cited | 
figures of an actual experience in his own business in 
the metropolis, where four horses were found capable of | 








/ 


hauling 10 tons, 12% miles in a day. An auto-truck, 
carrying five tons (with six tons the limit and no pos- @ 
sible overload) was tried on the same contract. The 

result was a cost of 17 cents by auto-truck as against 

11.2 cents by horse. Mr. McCarthy protested against 

Mr. Fay’s statements going on the record without 
question. : 

J. KK. Orr, of New York, recited the disadvantages 
under which some New York companies had labored in 
the purchase of undeveloped auto-truck machinery, 
and believed the auto-truck still had many handicaps to 
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overcome before it attained the reliability necessary in 
the delivery business. E. W. Oatley, of Springfield, 
Mass., strongly supported the auto-truck as a result of 
his recent experience with a number of up-to-date 
trucks. 





Horse Poisoning Cases in New York. 

A special grand jury in New York during, August 
took up anew the investigation of wholesale horse- 
poisoning plots on the East side of New York city. 
Several arrests were made and still more evidence was 
adduced, implicating men of heretofore excellent busi- 
ness reputation on the East side of the city. It is said 
the attention of the grand jury was even called to a 
clique of livery stable keepers who, it is alleged, hired 
men to poison horses owned by other liverymen. They 
have also had the horses of private persons put to death, 
it is asserted, so as to force the owners to rent others. 

According to the confession of Joseph Toblinsky, 
who says he has participated in poisoning more than 
200 horses, there is a group of liverymen in New York 
who have amassed wealth in the last five years through 
the activity of a gang of horse-poisoners whom they 
have employed. The liverymen implicated by Toblinsky 
are many of them prominent on the East Side. 

One case heard by the grand jury concerned a whole- 
sale grocer whose office was formerly in Canal street, 
New York. This man owned some 20 horses. Accord- 
ing to Toblinsky, whose testimony will be corroborated, 
an agent of the poisoners’ was sent to the gfocer to per- 
suade him to sell his horses and rent others from livery- 
men. It is said that the grocer was told that if he did 
not sell his horses they would be poisoned. The grocer 
refused to dispose of his horses, and within a few days 
two of them died. The agent visited him again, it is 
alleged, and offered to buy the rest of his horses. The 
grocer refused to part with them, and soon four more 
horses died from poison. 

After this, it is alleged, the grocer decided to sel] his 
horses, and entered into negotiations with liverymen. 
Learning of this, the gang sent word to the prospective 
purchasers that if they bought the grocer’s horses they 
would lose not only the horses they purchased from him, 
but all of their own horses in addition. According to 
the evidence, the grocer then accepted the offer of the 
ring to buy the horses for less than $200 each, though 
they were worth $500, and it was agreed tiat these same 
horses would be rented to. him for $20 a day. Several 
weeks of this arrangement convinced the grocer that he 
was losing money, so he abandoned his branch in the 
downtown district and moved to another neighborhood. 
Fearing that the poisoners would follow him there, he 
gave up all of his horses and bought automobile trucks. 
The cases are being prosecuted by the Horse Owners 
Protective Association, of the East Side, which was 
formed to guard its members from the horse poisoners 


Destruction of Highways by the Motor Truck. 


Legislation designed to preserve the New York 
State highways by restricting the use thereon of motor 
trucks is planned by the New York Automobile Asso- 
ciation for presentation to the 1914 session of the 
Legislature, according to announcement by Robert S. 
Ross, the association’s secretary. Attempts will be ° 
made, he said, to limit the weight-of truck and load to 
three tons and to require tires to be of a width pro- 
portionate to the maximum weight to be carried. 

“Under present conditions” Mr. Ross declared, “it 
looks as if either the roads or the motor trucks would 
have to go. In all probability the motor trucks will 
force the construction of more permanent types of 
roads, but until that time comes, motorists generally 
feel the macadam roads should be protected.” 





Wanted—A True Friend. 
(George F. Paul, in “Our Dumb Animals.”) 


[ am the horse that brings the groceries to your 
door throughout the year. 

In the hottest days of summer I bring you cooling 
ice. 

In the coolest days of winter I bring you welcome 
coal and wood. 

[ am doing all I can to make your home life com- 
fortable. 

Often I have to pull through roads that are deep 
with slime or rough with the frozen clods. 

Again and again I am left to stand on the street 
after my day's work is done and I am hungry, until my 
driver is ready to take me to the stable. 

Do you wonder that I long for the blue-grass region 
of Kentucky, where the meadow-lark’s a-singing up 
against the sky so blue? 

Don’t you want to be a better friend to me? 





A Tribute to the Horse. 


In an eloquent tribute to the horse, published in 
the prize lists for the coming show at Empire City 
Park, John Trotwood Moore says of the past and the 
future of man’s best friend and helpmate :— 

“Out from the past, the dim, bloody, shifting past, 
came this noble animal, the horse, side by side with 
man, fighting with him the battles of progress, bearing 
with hint the burdens of the centuries. Down the long, 
hard road, through flint or mire, through swamp or 
sand ,wherever there has been a footprint, there also 
will be seen a hoofprint. They have been one and in- 
separable, the aim and the object, the means and the 
end. And if the time shall ever come, as some boasting- 
ly declare, when the one shall breed away from the 
other, the puny relic of a once perfect manhood will 
not live long enough to trace the record of it on the 
tablet of time.” 
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Dealing in Grain Futures: | 


An Appeal for a Bill to Prohibit 


Gambling in Deliveries of Grain 











BY THOMAS F. McCARTHY, NEW YORK. 


A Paper Read Before the Annual Convention of the National Team Owners’ Association, at Minneapolis, Minn., July 7. 


HE increase of the cost of living is a subject that is 
engaging the attention of persons of all classes, ir- 
respective of their financial condition. That the cost of 
necessities has increased steadily during the past few 
vears no one will deny. The phrase, “high cost of 
living’ has become the topic of discussion in the home 
and editorial rooms and is convincing evidence that it 
is the concrete expression of an actual condition in 
domestic economy. Federal and State governments 
are investigating this condition, comparing the cost of 
necessities within a recent defined period with the cost 
of such necessities during a corresponding prior period 
and endeavoring to find ways and means to relieve the 
people of this increased burden. One of our leading 
financiers has transposed the popular phrase “the high 
cost of living’ to read “the cost of high living.” While 
he intended to be facetious in his play on words, he 
expressed, at the same time, an economic truth recog- 
nized by any one who has—even slightly—investigated 
conditions under which rich and poor live and observed 
that articles which were luxuries a few years ago are 
now considered necessities. ; 


Functions of the Middleman. 

The increase of cost of living is not 

human beings, but prevails in the stables, as any team 

owner will testify who compares the present cost of 

providing his horses with food with the cost he incurred 
a few years ago. 


confined to 


Among the remedies to make living for man and 
beast cheaper it has been proposed to abolish the mid- 
dleman or broker, and thereby bring the producer and 
consumer closer together, and eliminate the middle- 
man’s profit. Although it is possible to accomplish 
this object in many cases, yet the middleman continues 
to perform an important distributive function between 
the producer of grain and the team owner, an absolutely 
essential function between the producer and the team 
owner who operates his business in commercial centers 
far removed from the source of supply and where rental 
charges for storage are excessive. 


The Produce Exchanges are involved in the discus- 
sion of the grain broker and public attention for years 
has been directed to the character of the business trans- 
acted in the exchanges and how far they are genuine 
transactions and affect the price of the produce of the 
country. 
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Now, an exchange, primarily, is a market place 
where the man who has articles to sell meets the man 
who desires to buy. It places the seller in immediate 
contact with, not only one, but many buyers, and with 
the buyer who is willing to pay the most for the article 
offered by the seller. It affords a corresponding ad- 
vantage to the buver, by enabling him to meet several 
sellers and to meet the one who has the specific article. 
or the particular grade of article, he requires and with 
whom he can trade on most advantageous terms. The 
market place is as old as the human race. The modern 
exchange in a large commercial center is but an exten- 
sion of the rural market and by force of circumstances 
substitutes the broker for the principals, the real ‘seller 
and purchaser, and substitutes the sample of the grain 
offered in place of the bulk displayed at the farm or 
country market. 


The “Exchange” as a Market Place. 


This exchange is simple; its purposes are limited 
to being the means of exchange of a commodity for 
money. If it did no more it would not be the subject 
of legislature inquiry, nor of discussion at this conven- 
tion, nor would it be charged with being one of the 
causes responsible for the high cost of grain. But like 
almost all other methods employed in industry, simple 
in themselves and in their primitive purposes, it has 
been transformed by the expansion of industry. Now, 
in addition to their primary purpose as a place for sell- 
ing and purchasing grain, the exchanges are the most 
important factor in fixing the price of grain. The 
farmer and.grain merchant examine the quotations of 
exchanges, the former to determine what he may expect 
to receive for his grain, and the latter to guide him in 
the price he should offer to pay. 


The produce exchanges have becon:e great store- 
houses of information relating to the grain trade. The 
exchanges, through their members and agents are con- 
tinually informed of the amount of acreage under culti- 
vation, the effect of the elements on the growing crops 
and the probable yield of grain. This information is not 
confined to the grain crops of the United States, but 
relates to the crops of the world. 


“Grain Futures.” 
The transaction on the exchange which has been 
the subject of most serious consideration is what is 
known as “dealing in futures.” In a commercial sense, 
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it is a sale and purchase of merchandise to be delivered 
in the future. These transactions are known also as 
“options” because when the property is sold under the 
contract it is deliverable during a specific month, and 
upon any day of that month that the seller may elect. 
This is known as a “seller’s option,” but if the buyer 
has the right to. name the day of delivery, then it is 
designated a “buyer’s option.” Future sales and pur- 
chases are iekineté’ transactions and necessary in our 
modern scheme of industry, when, at the time of mak- 
ing the sale, the seller, upon his part, intends to deliver 
the grain and the purchaser intends to receive it. They 
provide a means by which large and small transactions 
may be rapidly negotiated and consummated. Grain, 
however small in quantity, can be promptly sold at any 
of the large interior towns for future delivery at prices 
which enable the merchant to receive the full market 
value. 

No one can complain of transactions of this charac- 
ter. They are legitimate in every respect and legally 
and morally binding upon the parties engaged in them. 


When “Futures” Become a Gamble. 

It is when “dealings in grain futures” involve no 
intention of the seller to deliver, and of the purchaser 
to receive grain, that they become the subject of private 
inquiry and legislative investigation. We instructively 
ask ourselves, Is it a method of gambling, and if so, 
what effect has anything so abnormal and artificial on 
the prices of grain? 

Investigations show that substantially all exchanges 
allow trading in grain futures upon the deposit of 
margin and do not require the delivery of any grain, but 
permit settlements to be made on the basis of what is 
known as “‘set-offs.” Set-offs are transactions by which 
contracts to buy grain of a certain amount, at a certain 
time are set off against contracts to sella like amount at 
the same time and pay the difference in cash. 

Grain merchants, lawyers, doctors, mechanics, in 
fact any one, however far removed from the grain in- 
dustry, may participate in these transactions of dealing 
in grain futures. 

It opens the door to the responsible and irrespon- 
sible man and woman, and even minors alike, to specu- 
late without requiring performance of a contract. It 
demoralizes, as every kind of gambling always does, 
those who indulge in it, and reacts upon the prices of 
commodities by arbitrarily raising or lowering them. 
Legitimate business is injured because legitimate and 
natural rules of trade are set aside. Persons engaged 
in actual grain transactions know not what a day may 
bring forth. All artificial and stimulating’ processes 
unnaturally affect prices because they are not based on 


anything substantial. 
The “Corner.” 


The corner in grain is a direct result of a dealing in 
futures: where no produce | is actually exchanged. Of, 
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all the diabolical and unfair schemes to make money, 


the corner stands at the head when it is the result of a 
conspiracy in trading. It is a crime and nothing less. 
sriefly, a corner is a condition of the market for an 
article which is ir greater demand to fill contract ob- 
ligations maturing within a given period than the stock 
on hand will supply. A person unable to deliver, at 
the time specified in his contract, an article sold by him 
at a previous period is said to be cornered on that ar- 
ticle. Corners may occur from accidental causes, such 
as from fire, flood and other vicissitudes, but we are 
considering a corner which is the result of transactions 
by which the seller enters into an agreement, with the 
absolute intent of not fulfilling it, unless contingencies 


arise beneficial to himself and therefore he makes no 


provision for delivery to the purchaser at the maturity 
of the contract. In other words, to deliver at a future 
period that which he has not got and which he does 
not intend to obtain, unless through his demoralizing 
acts, values are reduced to a point which renders it 
profitable to im to fill his contract obligation. 

Corners are based on ‘abnormal conditions, and nec- 
essarily depress or exaggerate prices. No one justifies 
them, even exchange members are opposed to them. 
They do occur, however, and any means that will re- 
move the possibility of their happening should receive 
the support of all people. 


“Hedging” by the Dealer. 

The excuse, and the only excuse, advanced to sustain 
dealings in grain futures is that it provides insurance 
to the produce merchant by what is known on the ex- 
change as “hedging.”’ 

briefly, this method is as follows: The oats con- 
sumed in New York city are usually purchased in the 
West. It takes ordinarily 30 days for oats to arrive in 
New York from their place of shipment and _ ‘conse- 
quently merchants keep a large quantity of oats in pro- 
cess of shipment. The price of oats may go up and 
down. Assume that a grain merchant purchased 5,000 
bushels of oats, the price of oats may fluctuate five or 
ten cents a bushel while the oats are on their way to 
New York. The grain merchant went to the exchange 
and at the same time he purchased the 5,000 bushels of 
oats in the West he sold 5,000 on the exchange. If the 
price of oats go up, he makes that much and he loses 
that exact amount on the future trade. If the price of 
oats go down, he loses that amount and makes the same 
amount on his future trade. This is what the grain mer- 
chant calls “insuring” himself. Carried to its logical 
conclusion then, the elevator man in the West, the far- 
mer and every person who has traded in or had to do 
with the production of the grain trade should “hedge,” 
because in each transaction risk is involved, as in every 
business. . 

Effects of Fictitious Trading. 


An interesting and important feature of these trans- 
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actions is that the oats the merchant buys and eventual- 
ly delivers to his customers are not carried through the 
exchange. It is a transaction carried on its own merits 
independently of the exchange. Another feature of 
these transactions is that they are not confined to the 
actual number of bushels of grain actually sold. The 
number of bushels of oats sold on the exchanges, fic- 
titiously sold, exceed the number of bushels actually 
sold by many millions. 

I present these facts to you for your consideration 
in the belief that all these fictitious trades and specula- 
tions unsettle grain market conditions and undoubtedly 
raise the prices to the benefit only of the middleman. 
My discussion has been principally to direct your atten- 
tion to a bill, H. R. 6379, which was introduced in the 
present Congress, having for its purpose the elimina- 
tion of dealings in grain futures such as I have de- 
scribed. | 


Proposed Law Against Gambling in Grains. 
The bill reads as follows: 


A BILL to prohibit interference with commerce 
among the States and Territories and with foreign na- 
tions, and to remove obstructions thereto, and to pro- 
hibit the transmission of certain messages by telegraph, 
telephone, cable or other means of communication be- 
tween States and Territories and foreign nations. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That certain words used in this Act and in 
proceeding pursuant hereto shall, unless the same be 
inconsistent with the text, be construed as follows: The 
word “message” shall mean any communication by 
telegraph, telephone, wireless telegraph, cable,*or other 
means of communication from one State or Territory 
of the United States, insular possessions, or the District 
of Columbia to any other State or Territory of the 
United States, insular possession, or the District of 
Columbia, or any foreign country. The word “margin” 
shall mean the difference in price at the time of sale 
and the time of delivery of the cotton, grain, or other 
farm product specified in the contract. The word 
“person” shall mean any person, partnership, joint-stock 
company, society, association, or corporation, their 
managers and officers; and when used with reference 
to the commission of acts which are herein required or 
forbidden shall include persons who are participants in 
the required or forbidden acts, and the agents, officers, 
and members of the boards of directors and trustees or 
other similar controlling or directing bodies of partner- 
ships, joint-stock companies, societies, associations, and 
corporations. And words importing the plural number, 
wherever used, may be applied to or mean only a single 
person or thing, and the words importing the singular 
number may be applied to or mean several persons or 
things. 

Section 2.—That it shall be unlawful for any person 
‘to send or cause to be sent any message offering to 
make or enter into a contract for the purchase or sale 
for future delivery of cotton, grain, or other farm pro- 
duct without intending that such cotton, grain, or other 
farm product shall be actually delivered or received, or 
offering to make or enter into a contract whereby any 
party thereto or any party for whom or in whose behalf 


such contract is made or acquires the right or privilege 
to demand in the future the acceptance or delivery of 
cotton, grain, or other farm product without specifying 
the grade to be delivered and being thereby obligated 
to accept or to deliver such cotton, grain, or other farm 
product of the grade and quantities specified in said 
contract, and the settlement of a contract by the pay- 
ment’ of a margin shall constitute prima facie evidence 
of a violation of this section; and the transmission of 
any message relating to any such transaction is hereby 
declared to be an interference with commerce among 
the States, Territories, insular possessions, District of 
Columbia, and with foreign nations. Any person who 
shall be guilty of violating this section shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined in any sum not more than 
$1,000 nor less than $100, or shall be imprisoned for not 
more than six months nor less than one month, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, and the sending or 


-causing to be sent of each message shall constitute a 


separate offense. 

Section 3.—That it shall be the duty of any person 
sending any message relating to a contract, or to the 
making of a contract, for future delivery of cotton, 
erain, or other farm product to furnish to the person 
transmitting such message an affidavit stating that he 1s 
the owner of such cotton, grain, or other farm product, 
and that he has the intention to deliver such cotton, 
grain, or other farm product: or that such cotton, grain, 
or other farm product is at the time in actual course of 
growth on land owned, controlled, or cultivated by hin; 
and that he has the intention to deliver such cotton, 
erain, or other farm product; or that he is, at the time, 
legally entitled to the right of future possession of stich 
cotton, grain, or other farm product under and by au- 
thority of a contract for the sale and future delivery 
thereof previously made by the owner of such cotton, 
grain, or other farm product, giving the name of the 
party ,or names of parties, to such contract and the time 
when and the place where such contract was made, and 
the price therein stipulated, and that he has the inten- 
tion to deliver such cotton, grain, or other farm product; 
or that he has the intention to acquire and deliver such 
cotton, grain, or other farm product; or that he has the 
intention to receive and pay for such cotton, grain, or 
other farm product: Provided, That any person elect- 
ing to do so may file with the telegraph, telephone, 
wireless telegraph, or cable company an affidavit stat- 
ing that the message or messages being sent, or to be 
sent, for the six months next ensuing by such person 
do not and will not relate to any such contract or offers 
to contract as are described in section two of this Act, 
and any such company shall issue thereupon a certifi- 
cate evidencing the fact that such affidavit has been duly 
filed, and such certificate shall be accepted in lieu of 
the affidavit herein required at all the transmitting of- 
fices of such company during the life of said affidavit. 
Any person who knowingly shall make a false state- 
ment in any affidavit provided for in this Act shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 nor less than 
$500, or shall be imprisoned for not more than two 
vears nor less than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. And in any prosecution under the pro- 
visions of sections two or three of this Act the proof 
of failure to make any affidavit herein required shall be 
prima facie evidence that said message or messages re- 
lated to a contract prohibited by section two of this Act, 
and the proof of failure to deliver or receive the cotton, 
grain, or other farm product called for in any contract 
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for future delivery shall be prima facie evidence that 
there was no intention to deliver or receive such cotton, 
grain, or other farm product when said contract was 
made. 

Section 4.—That it shall be unlawful for any person 
owning or operating any telegraph or telephone line, 
wireless telegraph, cable, or other means of communica- 
tion, or any officer, agent, or employe of such person, 
knowingly to use such property or knowingly to allow 
such property to be used for the transmission of any 
message relating to such contracts as are described in 
section two of this Act. Any person who shall be guilty 
of violating this section shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished for such offense by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 nor less than $500, and the sending of each mes- 


sage in violation of the provisions of this section shall 


constitute a separate offense. 
Section 5.—That in any proceeding under this Act 
all persons may be'required to testify and to produce 
books and papers, and the claim that such testimony 
or evidence may tend to criminate the persons giving 
such testimony or producing such evidence shall not 
excuse such persons from testifying or producing such 
books and papers; but no person shall be prosecuted 
or subjected to any penalty or punishment whatever for 
or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing con- 
cerning which he may be called by the prosecution to 
testify or produce evidence of any character whatever. 
It it is not probable that this bill will be reported out 
of Committee. With some modification it will be in- 
troduced in the next Congress, and I appeal to you and 
every team owner in this country to support it and co- 
operate in securing its enactment. Its-enactment will 
place the produce business on a firm, legitimate and 
substantial foundation and eliminate its present gam- 
bling feature, which is demoralizing to the men engaged 
in it and a constant disturbing menace to business con- 


ditions. 





Sad Death of Thomas Kopplin, a Well-Known 


St. Louis Team Owner. 


Team owners throughout the west will learn with 
deepest sorrow of the death at St. Louis recently of 
Thomas Kopplin, of the Tevis & JKopplin - Transfer 
Company—a business partner of Hupp Tevis, a past 
president of the National Team Owners’ Association. 
While bathing in the Meramec river near Valley Park, 
just out of St. Louis, at a picnic attended by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kopplin and about 10 friends, Mr. Kopplin was 


dragged by the current under a dredge. The body was_ 


not recovered for three hours. 

Mr. Kopplin was 37. Usually a strong swimmer, he 
ventured too close to the dredge and was drawn under. 
The St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” in reporting the ac- 
cident, paid Mr. Kopplin this tribute: 

Kopplin, since the death of his 7-year-old daughter 
last winter, had been the special friend of the children of 
the neighborhood and his automobile, in which he took 
from three to a dozen children riding every night, was 
almost always at the service of the youngsters when 
other play grew boresome. The Kopplin home at 5106 
Ridge avenue, according to neighbors, was the Mecca 
of a horde of youngsters every evening. The rides 
would last for an hour or two. 


‘The Auburn Wagon Works, Martinsburg, 


W. Va. 


In these days of wild claims that the automobile 
is to succeed all other highway vehicles, the remarkable 
prosperity that the Auburn Wagon Works, of Martins- 
burg, Berkeley county, W. Va., continues to enjoy 
should furnish food for thought. The demand for Au- 
burn wagons is the heaviest this year in the company’s 
30-year history. From a very modest beginning the 
company has grown until its products reach the markets 
of five continents and the value of its output runs into 
the hundreds of thousands every year. Mexico, Brazil, 
South America, South Africa, Porto Rico, Australia, 
Sweden, as well as other countries have received ship- 
ments of Auburn wagons. One jobber in California has 
distributed over 1,200 wagons in recent years. Between 
4,000 and 5,000 wagons of different designs and intended 
for various uses, are turned out yearly in the Auburn 
works. 

In 1897 the Auburn Wagon Works was relocated at 
Martinsburg by the present company which has oper- 
ated it continuously and successfully ever since. In the 
15 years preceding that time, the Auburn Wagon Works 
was established at Auburn, N. Y., after which the pres- 
ent company secured control. 

The present company is made up of men of acknowl- 
edged business judgment and experience. Leroy My- 
ers, of Savannah, Ga., is president; Max Robinson, 
treasurer and manager; R. A. Bradford, sales- manager, 
and J. Ek. Wyndham, superintendent. The company is 
organized under the laws of the State of West Virginia 


~ with an authorized stock of $100,000. 


Among the men who have been with the present or- 
ganization almost continuously since its establishment 
at Martinsburg are J. E. Wyndham ,now the superin- 
dent, a position which he won by gradual promotion; 
and Frank J. Zill, one of the prominent citizens of 
Martinsburg and a member of the City Council, who has 
been with the company continuously since its first 
organization 30 years ago. 

The Auburn plant is made up of some 25 or 26 sep- 
arate: buildings which cover a total of about 80,000 
square feet. The main building alone is more than 470 
feet in length and is divided into five different depart- 
ments. The raw material enters the factory at the point 
where the first work of construction is begun, and as 
each department completes its part of the work the pro- 
duct is carried on to the successive departments, with 
no back-tracking, until the finished product emerges 
ready for shipment. Some idea of the vgqlume of work 
handled may be had when it is stated that. the company 
has on hand nearly 500 tons, or one million pounds, of 


. bar steel, not to mention the immense sheds of lumber 


of all kinds and grades. The lumber alone, piled up in 
the yards, occupies a ground space of 100,000 square 
feet. 

The company’s advertisement appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the Team Owners Review. 
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Why Every City Should Have an Association 


And Why Every Local Association Should Afhliate With the 


National Team Owners’ Association 








Written for the TeAmM Owners Review by 


W. H. FAY. President National Team Owners’ Association. 


To the Teaming Interests of the United States—Greetings : 

We extend an in- 
vitation to team own- 
ers in the various 
cities of the United 
States to become af- 
filiated with the Na- 
ticnal Team Owners’ 
Association. In unity 
is strength; and fur- 
thermore, the greater 
the unit, the greater 
the strength.  Al- 
though our associa- 
tion is very young, it 
has developed rap- 
idly and has become 
beneficial and _ in- 
fluential in mo small 
degree. Among its beneficial activities at present is 
its agitation of the tailboard deiivery question. In some 
cities facilities for such delivery are geod and in other 





W. H. Fay. 


cities they are very poor. Our object is to prevent, if 
possible, discrimination on the part of railroad com- 
panies. This agitation was started last winter by the 
Philadelphia local and taken up this summer by the 
National Team Owners’ Association. We believe that 
we will accomplish the desired results in the near future. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission decides in 
favor of the team owners, they will receive much benefit 
by the decision in all cities. 

Among other things recently accomplished is having 
hay, grain and straw put on the free list. When com- 
mittees from the National Team Owners’ Association 
have been sent to Washington for this or similar pur- 
pose, they have had no difficulty in gaining a hearing 
and have been given favorable consideration. 


The Glanders Agitation. 

The subject of farcy or glanders has been given a 
great deal of attention, also, by the National Team Own- 
ers’ Association. We have had lectures by prominent 
veterinary surgeons, followed by very profitable discus- 
sions at our conventions. Mostly through our _in- 
fluence, some States have passed laws and regulations 
to lessen the number of cases of this disease. A few 





TO LOCAL SECRETARIES OF TEAM OWNERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS! 


“OW that the vacation season is over, will not each 
+* local secretary of the Team Owners’ Associations 
the country over make a special effort to supply the Tkam 
Owners Review with a monthly letter, giving the news 
from his city’ These letters help build up your own or- 
ganization, and keep your membership faithful, besides the 
service they render to the industry as a whole in the in- 
terchange of news and views between cities. Mr. Secre- 
tary, read the kind things President Fay has to say about 
the Tram Owners REviEW in his letter to the membership 
on this page; and recall the kind things retiring President 
Goldberg and retiring Secretary Tirre said about the TEAM © 
Owners REVIEW in their annual reports. We appreciate 
these courtesies, coming from gentlemen of such influence 
and wide experience; but if it were not for our painfully 
modest disposition we would be tempted to rise up and 
declare every word they say is gospel truth! 

But come along with the letters from local associa- 
tions. Help us make the TEAM Owners Review an inter- 
esting paper. Letters should reach us not later than the 
20th of each month. 





- 
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States now compensate owners for animals killed to pre- 
vent the spread of farcy and glanders. We hope at some 
time to have all States do the same. 

We realize that we have been handicapped in our ef- 
forts to accomplish some of these results and feel that 
as our association grows in strength by the addition of 
more locals, we can more readily take up such ques- 
tions and many other questions, also, on a larger scale. 
And moreover, we know, in dealing with large questions, 
brought up, perhaps by some local at an annual conven- 
tion, that we can get the consideration of the law easier 


‘and more quickly than a smaller body, a local associa- 


tion or an individual. 


Why the Team Owners Review Should be Supported. 

Above all other things undertaken or accomplished, 
we think the greatest and most important benefit comes 
from bringing together men in the same line of busi- 
ness .to exchange ideas and to become acquainted with 
various team problems. The chief means we have at 
our disposal for keeping in touch with ideas of vital 
importance to us during the time between conventions 
is our official paper, the TEAM OWNERS REVIEW, 
which is published monthly. We sincerely hope that 























on a hoist job than any other derrick. 
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team owners in cities in all parts of the country will 
take advantage of the good the REVIEW does in keep- 
ing before our minds suggestions for economy and im- 
provement, and information often indispensable to the 
trade. We trust that you will send in your subscription 
for it at your earliest convenience, if you are not already 
a subscriber, and.that you will endeavor to make use of 
it and profit by its stimulating influence upon business 
of this kind. And again, in view of the promising pros- 
pects for the future of our association, we earnestly 
hope that such locals as do not belong, will consider 
this matter favorably and will promptly take steps to 
join the National Team Owners’ Association. 

For assistance or further information, if 
write to Secretary Theodore Gabrylewitz, 28 North 
Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pa., or to President W. H. 
Fay, 1425 West Forty-eighth street, Cleveland, O. 

W. H. Fay, President. 


desired, 


CueveEtANp, O., September 5, 1913. 





New Breen Adjustable Derrick. 


The most successful piano movers and machinery 
and safe movers in Pittsburgh have been using the 
Green adjustable derrick on their loads for years. The 
Breen derrick is manufactured by William H. breen, 
City Square, Bunker Hill, Boston. It has the advantage 
of “covering” a piano or safe through a smaller window 
The accompany- 





ing group picture gives an idea of its operation. Mr. 
Breen will be pleased to send catalog on request, and 
will give special attention to individual problems in the 
hoist line. His advertisement appears on another page 
of this issue. Mr. Breen also makes blocks and ropes, 
waterproof wagon covers, piano covers, piano trucks and 
piano truck casters. He has been a director of the 
National Team Owners ‘Association for a number of 


years. 


NEW ENGLAND NEWS 











Boston. 
{From Our Own Correspondent. ] 
New England Office, TEAM Owners Review, 
79 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Work Horse Parade 
Association have opened a new 
hospital for horses. It is under 
the name of the Ashton Law- 
rence Free Hospital for horses. 
This hospital is also a receiv- 
ing station for the Animal Res- 
cue League for dogs and cats 
who are wanderers and suffer- 
ing on the street. The _ first 
Saturday, August 16, we had 
21 cats, three dogs, one pigeon 
and four horses. We now 
have four horses in the hos- 
pital for treatment. 

The idea of this hospital is to furnish free treat- 
ment for the benefit of those who are not able to pay 
a veterinarian'’s bills. There are many who have horses 
who can afford to employ a veterinarian but cannot 
afford to pay for the nursing. The nursing is quite as 
important as any treatment of the horse. These peo- 
ple may, through proper application, send their horses 
and have them treated, fed and cared for, without any 
expense. 

The hospital is maintained through the efforts of 
the Boston Work Horse Relief Association which re- 
ceives donations from any of-the good and kind-hearted 
people who are especially kind to dumb animals. The 
hospitals has 20 single stalls, five box stalls, an operating 
stall, soaking stall, large room for the care of dogs and 
two rooms for the care of cats which are placed in 
cages. The hospital also acts for the Red Acre Farm, 
which is established at Stowe, Mass., Miss Bird being 
the founder. This place has been the relief station of 
many a suffering horse. Miss Hird has given a great 
amount of her time and property for the welfare of 
the dumb animals. 





W. D. Quimpsy. 


Team Owners’ Association. 

The Team Owners’ Association have their _ first’ 
meeting on Tuesday, September 9, at the Revere House 
as usual. Business has been good through the summer, 
but no meetings have been held as the Association takes 
a vacation during the summer. 


Glanders. 

We read with interest the report of the meeting of 
the National Association at Minneapolis, and were very 
much pleased to find that the Association was giving a 
oreat deal.of time to glanders, which is one of the worst 
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elements in the horse business to-day. The Vail Gal- 
vanizing Company have taken the selling agency of 
the Quimby Glander Proof Watering Trough. They 
are demonstrating at most of the fairs. We are noticing 
a very great improvement in the handling of glanders 
and the cleaning of stables under the supervision of 
Chief Walker, of the Bureau of Animal Industry at the 
State: House. Mr. Walker is a man who has all the 
qualifications of a real man; fearless, straight-forward, 
honest, and meets every proposition as it comes in a 
fair and square manner and he is determined to relieve 
the horse “owners in Massachusetts to the best of his 
ability: from the effects of spreading glanders in horses. 
Mr.’ Walker has the unqualified endorsement of the 
Team Owners’ Association, the Work Horse Parade 
Association and all other kindred associations; and we 
are looking forward to good results from his efforts. 


The Markets. 

Hay is about the same as it has been for the last 
three’ months. Oats is very high, but we are looking 
for -a-dittle easier condition. The horse market is dull, 
but good horses are high and look as though they would 


be higher. 
W. D. Quiney. 


The Chicago Feed Bag. 


Of all the special devices exhibited to delegates and 
visitors at the Team Owners’ National convention at 
Minneapolis last July, the one that attracted the most 
unusual commendation, probably, was the Chicago 
feed bag, which is illustrated herewith. This feed bag is 








manufactured by the Zinc Collar Pad Company, of bu- 
chanan, Mich. As will be seen, it provides perfect 
ventilation and has unusual sanitary features. It is filled 
and used the same as the ordinary feed bag. It is made 
of heavy duck with leather bottom and nose piece and 
will out-wear any feed bag on the market. 

This is no freak or experiment. It has been used by 
team owners for over four years and is giving perfect 
satisfaction. Numbers of delegates at the Minneapolis 
convention gave trial orders for the bag on sight. 


OWNERS REVIEW 





TRANSIT QUESTIONS IN BRITAIN. 


[From Our Own Correspondent.] 











[From Our Own Correspondent. ] 
GLascow, ScoTLAnp, August 20. 
HE fame of the Glasgow Tramway System has gone 
abroad into all the world, as evidence of which it 
may be recalled that the Chicago municipality request- 
ed the Glasgow Corporation a few years ago to send 
across their tramway manager to advise as to the re- 
organization of the tramways system in that town. In 
view of these and other similar facts, it may interest 
your readers to have the following figures which were 
submitted the other day to a committee of the House of 
Commons by the superintendent of the Glasgow tram- 
ways. He stated that in 1894 the tramway system was 
started by the Corporation with 240 cars. At the present 
time they had 853, of which on busy days about 800 were 
in regular service. In 1911, out of 237,000,000, passen- 
gers carried over a mileage of 21,704,000, there were 
only 10 fatalities ; in 1912 out of 275,000,000 passengers 
on a mileage of 22,435,000 only 7; and in 1913, out of 
301,480,000 passengers on a mileage of 23,335,000, 
only 14. 


Railway Accidents. 
Reference to vehicle accidents calls to our notice the 


recently issued report of th Board of Trade on last . 


year's railway accidents in the United Kingdom. The 
report shows that all told. the railway companies last 
year were responsible for 1,010 deaths, and that 8,700 
persons were injured. This is a decrease of 60 in the 
number of deaths and an increase of 355 in the number 
of injured, compared with 1911, the figures for that year 
being 1,070 killed and 8,345 injured. The average 
yearly number of killed during the period 1901 to 1910 
was 1,096 and the average number of injured 7,348. 
‘rom accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent way, 
and so forth, 19 passengers and six railway servants 
were. killed last year, and 683 passengers and 154 rail- 
way servants injured, while 90 passengers and 337 rail- 
way servants were killed by accidents from other causes, 
and 2,146 passengers and 5,408 railway servants injured. 
Of persons passing over railways at grade crossings, 69 
were killed and 32 injured. Of trespassers (including 
suicides) 458 were killed and 127 injured. 





Oil as Fuel. 

Is oil to be fuel of the future? The British admiralty 
have given strong practical proof of their belief in oil 
as a fuel for battleships and large reserve stores of it 
are now being accumulated at home and foreign sta- 
tions. It is now stated that the advisability of resorting 
to oil fuel is engaging the serious attention of the rail- 
way companies, and experiments and reports are being 
prepared by experts at the instance of the directorates 
of three of the leading trunk lines. There is in the 
opinion of experts no question as to the superiority of 
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oil over coal as a fuel for all practical purposes of loco- 
motion, that having been established beyond dispute as 
the result of practical experiments on the Great Eastern 
Lines some time ago, but there is one serious obstacle 
to general adoption of oil fuel on the railways that must 
be overcome before the Board of Trade can be induced 
to give approval to the change. This is concerned with 
safe storage of. oil on locomotives. Opponents of the 
proposal point out that unless the oils were stored in an 
absolutely watertight compartment there would be in- 
creasing risk to the traveling public not only from the 
danger of fires in the event of a collision, but also under 
normal conditions, as there is always the risk of incau- 
tious exposure of the oil tank. It remains to be seen 
whether the experts will be able to devise a method of 
storing th oil fuel that will avoid the risk. 


ee eee 


“Horse Strength” of Great Britain. 

The census recently taken by the military authori- 
ties as to the horse strength of Britain (i. e. England, 
Wales and Scotland, not Ireland) has now been finished 
and the following are the figures :-— | 





REGULARS. 

Tyre oF Horse. 
Pereeenne Wi oo ae 24,959 
Secoud-class TIGie 5. bes ccc Bie be 14,148 
Piret-class: Tight ‘draught 2... 20.6.0. 553. 28,552 
Second-class light draught ............. 23,577 
3m ee per 52,499 
Pie Eg aa eee 2,571 
UD” 6 oi Fea os Pe eR ee ta 146,306 

TERRITORIALS. 

Type or Horse. 
Pe BN Sc ewes aus baebckos 27,191 
Sevomd-clase: CIC | c6 c coe cick Cade ce vie sx 34,108 
First-class light draught ................ 43,174 
Second-class light draught «............. 58,180 
cg | Er he eC Rs eae ee 145.683 
og SRERPIE TA en thos tN As PB ye ee ne nee, 8,307 
po Bp ety ee ie ee ne | pes 316,613 


It should not be supposed that the figures given 
above represent anything like the total number of horses 
in the country. They are the horses fit for military 
work. It is reckoned that the total number of horses 
that would be required for home defense and expedi- 
tionary use in any national emergency is 120,000 and 
against that there is available as the above figures show 
a grand total supply of 462,000. 


DoNALD MACKAY. 





A 5-Calk Shoe. 


Dr. James McDonough, of Montclair, N. J., for five 
years has been urging the Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, of which he is a member, to indorse 
a horseshoe made with five calks, and he has at last 


succeeded. 
The association says that it beli¢éves that the use of 


the three-calked shoe is injurious, and recommends that 
the further use be discontinued. Instead of the old 
form of shoe, the association recommends the shoes 
designed by Dr. McDonough. He has given to the 
manufacturers the right to make the form of horse shoe 
now indorsed by the association, and has net obtained 
patent on the improved shoe. 

Dr. McDonough announced that if he lived to see 
the five-calked shoe in general use he would feel that 
he had not lived in vain. He advocates the adoption 
of th new form of shoe because he says the foot of the 
horse is sure to rotate in the absence of support at the 
quarters. Of 428 injuries to horses investigated by the 
committee over 400 are claimed to have been due to the 
lack of support in the three-calk shoe. 





Finds the Team Owners Review Improved. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 1. 
To the Publishers, TEAM Owners REvIEW: 

Enclosed find our check for $1 for one year’s sub- 
scription to the Review, as per your statement. We 
wish to compliment you on your publication, as we find 
many things of interest, and have noticed a_ great 
improvement in the last year. We realize that each 
one of us who are interested should furnish you all news 
possible. I presume that we have failed to contribute, 
but hope to furnish you a few articles of interest during 
the coming year. 

Yours truly, 
SWAIN-FARMER CO., 


C. S. Swatn, President. 





The Wornout “Plug.” 


(Walt Mason, in Pittsburgh “Gazette.’’) 

As I go drilling through the town I see old horses, 
broken down, poor, friendless and abandoned plugs, 
still straining ieebly in their tugs, to haul big loads be- 
yond their strength, and hoping death will come at 
length. Ah, what’s more pitiful than these, the worn 
out nags with broken knees—and broken hearts as well, 
no doubt—their ribs, all fleshless, sticking out, with 
shoulders sore and tortured eyes, where gather fifty 
million flies? When they were young and fat and 
strong they labored blithely all day long, or on the pike 
like Maud S. raced—they did their best, wherever plac- 
ed. Then there were hands to stroke the necks of these 
poor man-forgotten wrecks, and they were groomed and 
manicured, and lives of comfort seemed assured. But 
when the vim of youth was o‘er, and they could caracole 
no more, like outcasts they were chased to die at least 
six deaths a day. No kindly rifle ends life’s storm; no 
friendly dose of chloroform. They'll bring a few dis- 
honored yen, so send them to the dinky men! When- 
e’er I see a poor old steed, sad eyed, despairing, bro- 
ken kneed, I think: ‘The man who wore him down 
should haul his burden through the town!” | 
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Cincinnati Team Owners Win Contest With 
Striking Teamsters. 


A Momentous Labor Battle, in Which the Power of Public Sentiment 
Finally Turned the Tide. 








AFTER a bitter contest lasting more than six weeks, 

the strike of the Cincinnati (O.) teamsters for in- 
creased wages and recognition of the union, which 
practically tied up the teaming and trucking business of 
the Queen City during the latter part of July and the 
early days of August, finally “petered out” about Labor 
Day, and by September 2 practically all the striking 
teamsters who could get their old jobs again were back 
at work. 

The failure of the strike was immensely aided by the 
swing of popular sentiment in Cincinnati to the side of 
the employers. The lawless tactics of the strikers finally 
estranged the general public, and broke the patience of 
the city administration, which had tried to practice for- 
bearance and give the strikers a chance. Mayor Hunt, 
of Cincinnati, gave out a statement during the last week 
in August in which he declared that he was tired of the 
daily violence practiced by the striking teamsters and 
that the team owners and their non-union drivers would 
be given every protection. : 

On August 31, Frank Rist, organizer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who was in charge of the 
strike announced: - 3 | 

“There has been too many irons in the fire, and for 
that reason the teamsters are going to withdraw.” 

Members of the Federation of Team Owners and 
Employers’ Association of Cincinnati announced that 
every team that had been idle since the strike was de- 
clared, about six weeks ago, was back in operation on 
the streets of Cincinnati on September 2. 

The Teamsters’ Demands. 

The Cincinnati teamsters presented their demands 
on July 14. The organizations affected by the demands 
were the Truck Drivers’, Chauffeurs and Helpers’, and 
the Coal Wagon and Building Material Drivers’ Unions. 
The two bodies include over 5,000 men. 

The proposed demands provided for an increase in 
wages, union recognition and changes in working con- 
ditions. 

The demands of the truck drivers and chauffeurs in- 


cluded the following: 


Thirteen dollars a week for drivers on single wagons, 
$14 for drags or single wagons with teams attached, $15 
on doubles, $16 on three-horse and four-horse wagons, 


———— 
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$17 on six-horse wagons. Helpers on wagons, same 
wages and conditions as single drivers. Six days to 
constitute a week’s work, time and one-half to be paid 
for Sundays and legal holidays. Under no circum- 
stances will members work on Labor Day. Barn men, 
$16 a week of seven days’ time, not to exceed 12 
hours a day. 

“Working hours for drivers shall be from 7 a. m. 
to 6 p. m., one hour for dinner during the day. Overtime 
for drivers to be paid as follows: At 6:30 p. m. 15 cents; 
at 7 p. m. 30 cents; at 7:30 p. m. 45 cents; at 8 p. m. 60 
cents. Time and one-half to be paid after 8 p.m. Time 
to be reckoned on leaving the barn. Any driver asked 
to report before 7 a. m., except to care for horses and 
get ready for work, shall receive overtime at the rate of 
30 cents an hour. 

“The wage scale for chauffeurs shall be: One-ton 
gasoline truck, $16; two-ton gasoline truck, $17; three- 
ton gasoline truck, $18; four-ton gasoline truck, $19; 
five-ton gasoline truck, $20. Helpers on automobiles, 
same wages as double team drivers. Time and one-half 
to be paid for Sundays and legal holidays. Working 
hours for chauffeurs shall be from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. One 
hour for dinner during the day. Overtime for chauf- 
feurs to be paid as follows: 6:30 p. m., 17 cents; 7 p. m., 
34 cents; 7:30 p. m., 51 cents; 8 p. m., 68 cents. Time 
and one-half after 8 p. m. 

The demands of the coal wagon drivers and building 
material drivers were the same as those of the truck 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers. The agreements were 
to expire May 1, 1914. 

The Cincinnati scale had been $12 a week for driv- 
ers of single teams and $13.50 for drivers of double 
teams, most firms paying overtime when drivers worked 
in excess of 10 hours. The men went out on strike a few 
days later. A number of the largest companies in the 
city sent their horses. out to pasture for the first two 
weeks of the strike, to give the public an object lesson. 

Few Strike-Breakers Employed. 

Few strike-breakers were employed by the employ- 
ing teamsters of Cincinnati, a majority of the firms pur- 
suing the humane policy of saving the “jobs” for their 
men as long as possible. By August 1 the men began 
returning to work. Then ensued a reign of terror. Not 
a day passed but working teamsters were beaten up by 


strikers. The police handled as many as 200 assault 
cases a day. Numbers of men were maimed perma- 
nently. 


On August 19, following a meeting of the Federa- 
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tion of Team Owners attended by about 300 members, 
H. J. Lewin, secretary of the executive committee of the 
federation, gave out the following statement: 

“There were about 3,400 men out, and now about 
o0 per cent are back on their old jobs. Before the end 
of the week about 80 per cent will be back. 

“There were 400 additional teams on the streets of 
Cincinnati yesterday. In all 1,800 will be on the streets 
by Saturday or before that time. Every coal company 
is also back to work, and the storing of winter coal will 
begin at once. I can also say that not a man in our or- 
ganization has deserted since the strike was declared. 

‘The men are intimidated, but if a secret ballot were 
taken it could be learned that every man is willing to go 
back to his old job. 

“We must maintain the position that we have held 
from the beginning of the strike—namely, that we will 
not meet nor treat with anybody except our individual 
employes, and with them only, when they come to us 
as free men and not under the control of foreign or- 
geanizers.” 

Mr. Lewin said that the following firms had . an- 
nounced at the meeting that they are operating their 
teains: Suburban Transfer Company, Lewin Lumber 
Company, Moores-Coney Company, Merchants’ Dray- 
age Company, Cincinnati Transfer Company, Taphorn 
Drayage Company, Edward Muench and Whalen Trans- 
fer Company. 

An Appeal for Anti-Strike Fund. 


Qn August 20, the following letter was sent out by 
the Joint Finance Committee of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Federation of Team Owners: 


“Would you allow a man or group of men whom 
vou had never seen before and who did not have a single 
dollar invested in your business to come into your of- 
fice and tell you what you should or should not do in 
the conduct of same? Would you permit it? Do you 
not consider the right to direct the capital which rep- 
resents the result of your industry and intelligence as 
the inherent right of every American citizen -instilled 
into his mind since boyhood? 

“Suppose a condition should arise by which this very 
thing should occur, and you were powerless to help 
vourself? Would you submit? Would not every fibre in 
your nature rise in revolt? 

“If the Teamsters’ Union is successful in its present 
attempt to control the delivery of our goods and com- 
modities, don't you realize that this condition must be 
the inevitable result? Don’t you understand that their 
success means the unionization of our entire city in all 
its industrial branches? Do you or do you not want such 
a condition? 

“The business men who realize the seriousness of 
this situation have been fighting desperately to prevent 
our industries from becoming slaves to such masters. 
Shall it be said that they have failed because there were 
not enough business men in Cincinnati, public-spirited, 
loyal and clear-headed, who would not come to their 


assistance? 


“Tt cost the city of Chicago $800,000 in cash to de-. 
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feat the teamsters’ strike. Do you suppose that this 
money would have been raised by the business mep of 
that city unless there were good and powerful reasons? 
We are going to do the same thing here and we need 


$150,000 to do it. , If you have ever felt the desire to do 


something for yourself and for the city you live in, you 
can do it now by helping to raise this fund. Do not de- 
lav. Do not wait on the other fellow. We need money 
now. Our success for a free city depends upon having 
the money we need at once: Now is the time. 

‘Money contributed will be expended under the di- 
rection of a Joint Committee representing the Employ- 
ers’ Association and the Federation of Team Owners, 
and we urge you to make an immediate subscription, 
making your check payable to Joint Finance Committee, 
and mail the same to 807 First National Bank building.” 

Mayor Loses Patience. 

However, the strike movement was disintegrating 
even then. The weekly benefits to the strikers from the 
union had been cut down from $5 to $2. On August 28 
Mayor Hunt gave out his statement declaring that the 
hourly outrages on the streets must stop and the police 
stepped in and took a firm hand. The mayor’s stand is 
referred to at some length on our editorial page in this 
issue. | 
R. H. Coney, member of the Executive Committee 
of the Team Owners’ Association, announced that the 
teamsters’ strike had started among the employers of 
the Queen City a strenuous campaign to combat further 
strikes in Cincinnati. With sufficient funds at hand, he 
added, the employers will be in a position where they 
can practically forestall any future walkouts. Mr. Coney 
said that contributions had come in freely. 

Signs offering $100 reward for arrest and convic- 
tion of anyone molesting drivers of non-union wagons 
appeared on many wagons. They were signed “Feder- 
ation of Team Owners.” lederation of Labor Organizer 
Ilinn admitted that 85 per cent of the men were back 
at work on August 28. A “No Strike Association” was 
organized by the Cincinnati business men and _ incor- 
porated under Ohio laws. 

Daniel Tobin, of Boston, National president of the 
Teamsters’ union, and National officers of a number of 
allied associations visited Cincinnati during the progress 
of the strike and addressed meetings; but by September 
2 practically all the men had returned to work under 


individual agreements. 





Bonus to Drivers. 


The bonus system for motor truck drivers, such as 
is now in general use in England and parts of Europe, 
is meeting with favor among American truck owners 
arid manufacturers. The system is a simple one, merely 
providing extra compensation for those drivers who 
establish good records of economy and efficiency in 
the operation of their vehicles. . 





Get your friend to subscribe to the Review. 
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Case of the Cincinnati Team Owners 
Against the Railroads. 








ECENT efforts by the Cincinnati Team Owners’ As- 
sociation to secure improved delivery and receiving 

conditions at railroad freight terminals in that city were 
considered at the July meeting of the National Team 
Owners’ Association in Minneapolis. | 

Early during the present year, the Cincinnati asso- 
ciation presented a series of complaints against terminal 
freight service, which were heard at a joint meeting of 
the railroad freight agents and the railroad committee 
of the Cincinnati Team Owners’ Association. Some 
of the conditions detailed in the complaint have been 
remedied by the associated roads; on others, the team- 
ing interests are still awaiting a decision. 

Following is the summary of improper conditions, 
submitted by the Cincinnati Association to the freight 
agents of the district: 


The object of this meeting is to make a request of 
the different agents of roads entering Cincinnati: 
That they put into effect as soon as possible the system 
of tail gate delivery or sill door delivery for all in- 
coming freight and the system of one-dump delivery 
for all outgoing freight. 

The Cincinnati Team Owners’ Association has re- 
quested that this Railroad Committee have a confer- 
ence with your body regarding the betterment and 
facilitating of freight conditions in your local stations. 
And this committee cites the following conditions that 
now exist in your local stations and can be avoided by 
adopting tail gate delivery and one-dump receipt. 


Receipts. 


Receipts would be obtained at time of delivery, and 
drivers should not be under the necessity of looking up 
clerks to sign receipts and many times leave station and 
give no receipt or come back next day and claim a 
shortage or damage and clerks give notations on this 
strength in order to obtain receipt, thus exposing the 
railroad company to a loss by claim of shortage or 
damage. 


Damage at Freight House. 


Drivers have no consideration for any goods except - 


those their bills call for, and when not handy to get at, 
they sometimes throw freight to all directions, causing 
breakage and damage to commodities such as hats, 
glassware, candy and numerous other commodities. 


Loose Supervision. 


Your clerks are as a rule required to make delivery 
at about 10 doors, a space to consume about 250 feet. 
You will find in the early morning 50 to 75 men in one 
division, taking out freight. They have bills for their 
loads, but your clerk does not know but what they are 
taking other freight than what their bills call for. There 
is no one to question them or to keep a record of what 


they are taking, and in many cases, a wrong package 
taken, is never returned. You must agree that this is 
a very loose piece of business, and that you are at the 
mercy of all who enter your freight houses. 


Blocked Aisles. 


Your depot masters have one object, and that is to 
get cars unloaded, no matter in what condition freight 
is put in the house. Marks are turned down, lots are 
separated, no gangways, scarcity of trucks, freight 
dumped in heaps, no order. Drivers call for freight, 
finding this condition leave station in disgust, causing 
station to blockade next day. More freight heaped on 
top of previous day’s freight, while 200 feet either side 
you will find the floor vacant. You can readily see 
that this is the cause of delay in blocking your freight 
houses. Coopers and locaters seem to be a thing of 
the past. 


Danger in Locating Freight. 


Drivers are forced to climb in dangerous places 


looking for freight, and in case of accidents, the rail- 
road companies are liable for any damage that might 
occur to said drivers on railroad premises and while 
performing duties that should be done by your com- 
panies. ) 


Claims. 


In many cases when attention is called to damage o1 
shortages, clerks will authorize driver to take mer- 
chandise to consignee and have him report back the 
loss or damage that has occurred to said merchandise. 
You will acknowledge that this is poor business on the 
part of a delivery company, leaving your company 
open for a well-padded claim. 


Opening and Closing. 

In no instance do your employes open doors for 
business before 7 a. m., but in all cases, start at least 
one hour previous to closing time to pull down doors 
so that there will be no delay in their leaving on their 
allotted time. We recommend that all station doors 
be opened for business at 7 a. m., and all remain open 
until 5:30 p. m. 


Outbound Freight. 

It has been a custom for years that your clerks take 
a certain stand in the rush hours of shipping from 1 
p. m. to 4:30 p. m., giving receipts for merchandise and 
other commodities ranging in amount to at least $50,- 
000 without even. seeing or checking what they are 
signing for. You must agree that this is a very loose 
way of doing business. Will cite that after a driver 
has received receipts, it is a simple matter for him to 
load back on truck a portion or all of said merchandise 
that he has just received a clean receipt for. 


Split Shipments. 
A truck delivering freight barely puts it inside the 
door; the truck following discharges its goods upon 
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previous shipments; likewise with every other truck 
thereafter until closing time. This condition makes it 
impossible for your loading clerk to locate and load 
shipments which he has tickets for. In many instances, 
in a shipment of three packages, two will be placed in 
one location and the third carried to some other portion 
of the depot. As you will see, this carries a separation 
of the shipment in traveling, whereby if this truck load 
of goods was checked and handled in one door, ship- 
ments would be handled more quickly and thus avoid 
a congestion in freight houses and overcome the enor- 
mous amount of stray freight accumulating along your 
lines. It is a fact that goods delivered in the early part 
of the afternoon still remain lying on the floor the next 
day, and sometimes the second. day. As you will see, 
this is an injustice to the merchants of Cincinnati. 

We, the Cincinnati Team Owners’ Association, 
make this request knowing that we are not asking any- 
thing unreasonable, as we are informed by the Team 
Owners of other cities on your respective lines, that 
these systems are now being’ successfully operated at 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, St. Louis and other cities, 
and we know that if the change were made here, the 
railroads would not wish to return to their present an- 
cient methods under any consideration. 


The railroad committee of the Cincinnati Team 
Owners’ Association consists of: J. J. Lambert, chair- 
man; Neil O’Brein, FE. H. Franey, W. J. McDevitt, 
H. Plageman, P. Hughes, Ed. Muench, Joseph Whelan. 





Breeding Army “Remounts.” 


The Bureau. of Animal Industry has received re- 
ports from its officers in charge of the breeding of army 
remounts in cooperation with the War. Department, 
which show that the Government's plan is very popular 
with the owners of mares. At the close of business 
on August 16, 1913, 41 stallions were in service. These 
stallions have covered 1452 mares during the season, 
an average of slightly over 35 mares per _ stallion. 
Twenty-seven of the stallions were five vears old or 
over, and covered 1087 mares, an average of a litlte over 
40; ten were four-year-olds and covered 292 mares, an 
average of better than 29 per head: four were three- 
year-olds and covered 65 mares, an average of more than 
15. 

The number of mares covered in Vermont and New 
Hamshire was 241; 583 mares were bred in Virginia; 
208 mares were bred in West Virginia; 576 mares were 
bred in Kentucky, and in Tennessee, a mature stallion 
and a four-year-old covered 22 mares each. 

In placing these stallions, care was taken to select 
communities in which there was a scarcity of good stal- 
lions. Therefore, the mares bred during the past sea- 
son, are, to a great extent, mares which would pro- 
bably not have been bred in the absence of Govern- 
ment encouragement. 

The Department is not able to draw any deductions 
as to the advantage of one breed above another. Local 
preferences were considered in placing stallions and no 


breeds placed in a community which were not wanted. . 


Regardless of breed or locality, however, the desire of 
farmers to breed their horses to geod-sized stallions is 
noticeable. In almost every case where stallions have 


‘had a comparatively good season, it is because they 


were somewhat undersized. 

Congress has provided for the continuation of-the 
remount breeding work during the current fiscal year, 
but no considerable extension will be possible and no 
new breeding districts will be organized at present. 





The Gibson Vacuum Groomer. 


The use of a Gibson Vacuum Groomer means a 
cleaner, sanitary stable, a lightening of the always dis- 
agreeable task of grooming, a saving of valuable time 
and absolutely cleaner, healthier and sleeker looking 
animals. Anyone can run the Gibson Groomer and 
both horses and cattle like it. 

Attention is called-to the company’s advertisement, 
which appears on another page of this issue. All 
groomers, both Types A and B, are regularly equipped 
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Gibson Two-Tool Groomer, Type A, Showing Automatic 
'  §winging Range Hose Carriers. 


with three standard grooming tools, standard 10-foot 
section flexible hose with couplings, automatic vacuum 
relief gauge and standard vacuum gauge, also the com- 
pany’s improved automatic swinging range hose car- 
rying device. The groomer not only removes thorough- 
ly every particle of dirt, dandruff, loose hair and dust 
from the animal’s coat, but effectually disposes of it 
after taking it from the animal, making the operation of 
erooming as cleanly and pleasant as it hitherto has 
been dirty and disagreeable. | 





Get your friend to subscribe to the Review. 
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--- Motor Truck Owners Review  :-: 








Abandon Manufacture of “Alco” Trucks. 


HE sensation of the month in the auto truck field 
was the announcement by the American Locomotive 
Company that it would abandon the manufacture of the 
“Alco” truck. In making the announcement, President 
Gardner, of the American Locomotive Company, an- 
nounced that the company’s primary business was the 
building of locomotives, and that the auto truck business 
had not been profitable as an auxiliary enterprise. The 
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Where Univerisal Motor Trucks Are Built. 


( NE of the model factories of Detroit is the plant of 

the Universal Motor Truck Company, an illustra- 
tion of which appears on this page. Factory working 
conditions are acknowledged nowadays to exercise a 
great influence on excellence of product. The workman 
in a well-lighted, sanitary: shop, with every modern fa- 
cility to make factory life pleasant, is more likely to 
turn out a first-class article, free from defects, and to 
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Plant of Universal Motor .Truck Company, 505 Theodore street, Detroit, Mich. 


two had not blended as well as had been anticipated at 
the beginning. “In the year ended June 30 the com- 
pany did a gross business in locomotives of over $50,- 
000,000,” said President Marshall in his annual report. 
“It is now considered best to confine its activities to this 
line of work, for which it is exceptionally well 
equipped.” 


») 


make the output uniform, day by day, than is the case 
where the plant is illy-lighted, poorly ventilated, un- 
sanitary, and with antiquated facilities and working 
conditions. 

The factory of the Universal Company, it will be 


ri UNIVERSAL 





The company announced on September 2 f 


that it would close down its auto plant within 








30 days, with the exception of the parts-mak- 
ing factory, and would sell this portion of the 
business at once. In the announcement of its 
decision to quit, the company guaranteed ser- 
vice for five years to owners of its pleasure 
cars and trucks, and it is understood that the 
fact that it will not itself operate its parts and 
service branch will in no way affect this guar- 
antee. 

It is the desire of the company to sever as com- 
pletely and as soon as possible all connections with the 
automobile branch of its business, which represented a 
loss to it during the last year alone of between $600,000 
and $800,000. 
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Universal 3-ton truck. 


seen, leaves little to be desired in this particular. This 


is the largest factory in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of gasoline motor trucks. The truck 
here illustrated is the “Universal” three-ton truck, which 
has a reputation everywhere for reliability and low main- 
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tenance—which after ail is the final test in any motor 
truck. 

“Universal” trucks are built in three sizes, one-ton, 
two-ton and three-ton. The one-ton truck is worm- 
driven, and will take a 1%-ton load. All sizes are built 
with allowance for overload. The Universal Company's 
advertisement appears on another page of this issue. 

A large line of special bodies in all sizes can be 
furnished. I*red Kk. Parke, general manager, has worked 
out a plan whereby he can finance buyers of the two- 
and three-ton trucks, which he says should interest every 
prospective truck purchaser. 





Why Motor Truck Is Needed to Care for 
Increase in Traffic. 


SSUMING that a motor truck takes the place of six 
horses, which is a fair average, about 500,000 
motor trucks must be produced within the next few 
years to take care af even 10 per cent of the transpor- 
tation required by the present business in our big trade 
centers, declares W. L. Day, vice-president and general 
manager of General Motors Truck Company, in discus- 
sing the truck outlook. 

In various trade centers, such as Detroit, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, where merchandise 
of all kinds is extensively distributed to surrounding ter- 
ritory, the need of the motor truck seems almost: im- 
perative. Contrary to the usual impression, retail and 
jobbing manufacturing centers are the big fields for 
mechanical haulage and delivery. Manufacturers ship 
very largely by rail or water, but other classes of busi- 
ness institutions depend to a considerable extent on lo- 
cal transportation in the moving of their goods. 

The application of the motor truck to present day 
business is one of the most interesting studies of modern 
methods. Whereas, most people realize the future of 
the motor truck in a general way, few appreciate any of 
the reasons for its presence among us. The truck is 
a product of the law of necessity; not a creature of 
mans ingenuity. It is estimated that business — in 
the last eleven years has increased in volume 
165 per cent. In 1900 there were approximately 27,- 
000,000 horses in the country. Last year there were 
in the neighborhood of 30,000,000, by which it is easily 
deduced that the number of horses has only increased 
about 12 per cent to care for more than three times as 
much transportation work. 

The big cities of the country, where an extensive job- 
bing business is carried on, have always been regarded 
as the biggest fields for motor trucks in the United 
States. In New York and Chicago especially the vol- 
‘ime of business transacted makes it absolutely neces- 
sary to use every possible means to facilitate traffic con- 
ditions. | 

In addition to haulage and delivery work two other 


fields have required a large number of horses and mules: 


within the last few years, 1. e., the United States army 
and the enormous farms in the Northwest.. Take the 


army for instance. The present standing force is in 
the neighborhood of 75,000 men. Of this number the 
cavalry has been increased from ten regiments to fifteen 


-and the artillery from ten field batteries to five regi- 


ments. 

It does not take a long stretch of the imagination 
to see what a big drain this latter field makes on the 
number of available horses in this country. In fact the 
supply appears now so inadequate that the army itself 
is turning to trucks as a solution of its various trans- 


portation problems. 





Why Motor Trucks Are Often Misfits. 


‘{\BSERVATION. covering a period of more than 

ten years covinces me that the greatest mistake 
the truck buyer makes is to take the stand that he must 
have equipment of this capacity or that, and that he will 
consider only gasoline or electric pewer, as the case may 
be. It is to be regretted that many motor trucks now 
in operation have been sold to meet the buyer's pre- 
sonal ideas—not his needs—but the shrewd investor in 
motor vehicles to-day is at last beginning to appreciate 
the wisdem of working with a competent motor truck 
man in an earnest endeavor to ascertain the type and 
size of equipment that will best meet the requirements 
of his service.” 

In the above remarks John M. Lansden, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Motors Company, hits on the head 
one of the glaring reasons why some motor instal- 
lations have proved failures. The fault was not in the 
trucks, nor, perhaps, altogether in their operation, but 
because the salesman, over anxious to book the order, 
and the buyer, too desirous to have “something big” 
in the way of a truck, failed to consider the limitations 
and capacities of trucks of various types and the needs 
of his business when broken loose from horsepower and 
served by an entirely new utility. 

“In the past it has been customary for the buyer 
to tell the truck manufacturer or representative that 
he wanted a gas truck or an electric of such and such 
a size,” continued Mr. Lansden. “If, after the vehicle 
or vehicles had been placed in operation, the installation 
did not show sufficient earnings on the investment the 
buyer was prone to say that motor trucks were un- 
successful in his business or that horses were cheaper. 
Rarely did he express the belief that the trucks pur- 
chased were not properly fitted to his service. The 
haulage business has its particular features and prob- 
lems. Often two merchants in the same line may have 
problems, and it is of paramount importance that con- 
ditions should be studied in each individual case and 
the right trucks selected for the service if results of a 
remunerative nature are to be expected. 

“The results of this sort of buying have been in many 
cases so unsatisfactory that both large institutions and 
small ones are beginning to take the position that it 
pays to entertain the recommendations of a reliable 
company who are not prejudiced for commercial reasons 
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in favor of one type or size of vehicle. At the direct 


factory branches of many of the truck companies men. 


are stationed who are equipped to advise with prospec- 
tive installers and to co-operate with them in the selec- 
tion of equipment which represents the utmost in ef- 
ficiency and economy for their particular needs. And 
when we stop to consider, this policy is strictly in line 
with the methods employed by men who are selling 
many different kinds of commercial units. Take en- 
gines and boilers for instance. The men who sell this 
sort of equipment are able to advise with the designer 
of the plant, and when necessary are able to specify the 
proper size of engine or boiler to economically handle 
the situation. 

“And buyers have confidence that the proper re- 
commendation will be made. The sale of electric gene- 
rators, motors and the like are handled in a similar man- 
ner, and so it is not strange that reliable truck companies 
are prepared to help solve customers’ transportation 
problems through the services of men who make a 
study of the work. 

“Obviously when the buyer shares with the miaker 
the responsibility of selling equipment which will repre- 
sent the biggest return on the investment, the truck 
maker will in self-interest take every precaution to see 
that the trucks are rightly chosen and have every chance 
to show up to the best advantage. 

“Big producing companies are now enabled to meet 
all sorts of service requirements with vehicles of various 
sizes and types, both gasoline and electric, and prospec- 
tive buyers will find that it is the course of wisdom to get 
in touch with a reliable company and secure ar unpreju- 
diced opinion as to the type, capacity and power best 
suited to the contemplated work. 

“Owners of trucks to-day who are getting the best 
return from their investment are those who have co- 
operated with reliable manufacturers in the selection of 
motor-driven equipment accurately fitted to their ser- 
vice.” 





American Road Congress. 


The American Road Congress will hold its third an- 
nual meeting at Detroit during the week of September 
29. This decision was reached by the joint committee 
of which Logan Waller Page, director of the United 
States Office of Public Roads, is chairman, after a spir- 
ited contest which finally narrowed down to the cities 
of St. Louis, Denver, Minneapolis and Detroit. The 
congress is the great annual assemblage of the good 
roads organizations throughout the United States, and 
is held under the auspices of the American Highway 
Association, the American Automobile Association and 
the National Association of Road Machinery and Ma- 
terial Manufacturers, the latter organization being con- 
cerned primarily with the exposition of machinery and 
materials held in conjunction with the congress. 





Get your friend to subscribe to the Review. 





Road Money Wasted. 


That much of the road money spent in counties and 
townships is wasted through ineffective methods, is rec- 
ognized as “notoriously true” by the National Grange 
monthly, which strongly advises the local granges not to 
neglect the “roads near at home while taking an active 
interest in accomplishing great trunk highways for State 
and Nation.” It is set forth that these local roads form 
a part of the general scheme of highways and should re- 
ceive their fair share of attention, though this is not a 
matter of National concern; but it does believe that 
more careful attention to local roads and road expendi- 
tures is imperative. It also believes that “every grange 
everywhere should be interested in and responsive to the 
large grange policy as a whole, for good roads every- 
where, State and National.” 

“The roads of a country naturally resolve themselves 
into four classes ; local or township; county; State; and 
National; and in their construction and maintenance the 
township, county, State, and Nation each carries its spe- 
cial resposibility and should be endowed with its special 
functions,’ asserts Chairman George C. Diehl, of the 
A. A. A. National Good Roads Board. 


“The local roads are of sole interest to the com- 
munities. and their cost should not be passed on to the 
National government. Some local roads in every com- 
munity become county roads in their uses, and some 
county roads become State roads by virtue of the traf- 
fic they carry. When these changes in travel occur then 
should also come the change in responsibility and ad- 
ministration. Likewise, some State roads become Na- 
tional in scope and importance. They reach from great 
center to great center of population, and assume pre 
dominant commercial importance. While accommodat- 
ing the travel from the farms to the market-places along 
their routes, they also provide for the through travel. 
It must be remembered that road traffic of to-day is not 
limited to that from farm to market place, but extends 
from village to village, from county to county, from city 
to city, from State to State. 

“Motor trucks must be reckoned with as factors in 

, transportation. Their economic advantage in_ short 
hauls is causing their adoption by hundreds where the 
roads have been improved; and the vast extension of 
their use only waits for the roads to be built. Their 
fullest utilization will come when all the main roads of 
the country are constructed to accommodate them. In 
and near the large centers of population they are rapidly 
displacing horses in the transport of commodities. 

_ “Civilization has never witnessed such a change as 
has taken place in the transportation of persons and 
goods in the past 10 years. With the railroad for the 
carriage of through freight, good roads and automo- 
biles will round out and complete a perfect system of 
transportation, and ‘thread together the energies of the 

Nation,’ a happy expression used by President Wood- 

row Wilson in his address to the American Road Con- 
gress.” 
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We are : 
The Original and Only 
Manufacturers of the 
famous 


STAG BRAND WATERPROOF 







Cc. D. & P. 28 Court - 


PHONES: 
P. & A. 28 Main. 








HORSE 


- - = AND - 


WAGON 
COVERS. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING SADDLERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Pittsburgh Waterproof Co. 


435 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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CIENCE 
UCCESS 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING IS SUCCESSFUL FEEDING. 


Are you recklessly looking for prosperity or are you going after it skillfully and intelligently? 

Do you live with the times or are you existing now and living in your grandfather’s time? 
Are you still feeding OATS to your horses and straight Bran to your cows? or are you feeding 
them a specially-prepared. balanced ration? 

My friend if you do want prosperity and youare willing to accept it when it comes, LIVE 
NOW. Lay aside your old hobbies, take up the new. 

Do I hear you say? “Well our grandfathers fed Horses on oats, and their cows on Bran and 
they got along all right.” Yes your grandfathers lived in their times, they used the feeds they 
could obtain, they knew nothing of a balanced ration feed, they also knew nothing of Automobiles, 
but I will warrant you, if they had they wouid have used them just the same as all scientific, Up- 
to-date feeders are using balanced ration feeds now. 

In a few years the farmer or feeder who does not take up with these improvements and who 
does not ascertain full value of various grains and feeds—will be foreed through the unprofitable-. 
ness of his investment and hard labor, and through the competition of those who do, to quit the 
fields, which, of course, in turn will still be to the interest of those who do and are practicing the 
MODERN TWENTIETH CENTURY methods of feeding. 


SCIENTIFIC BALANCED RATION FEEDS 
Manufactured by the 


Excota Feed Milling Company 


22nd and Garfleld Ave. : ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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‘The Chicago Feed Bag 








The most sanitary feed bag on the market. 
Perfectly ventilated. Impossible for the horse 
to waste any portion of the grain. 


If you dealer does not handle this bag write 
for prices to 


Chicago Feed Bag Co. 


BUCHANAN, : : ;: 





FOR SALE 


An old-established teaming business can be bought 
in the whole or in three parts. Three teams which 
make very good pay, one part. Twelve to 14 teams 
very good, second part. Two teams, two singles, two 


machines, good pay. Anyone that wants to go in the 
teaming business, this is a. rare chance. Anyone that 
doesn’t mean business, don’t inquire. 

C. F. Becker, 1432 W. 48th St., Cleveland, O. 








FOR SALE 


GENTLEMAN’S PRIVATE STABLE, 
consisting of three high-class, acclimated, 
fearless horses, less than nine years. old, 
will drive double, single or saddle, also Brewster 
Brougham, Bus, Victoria, Spider Phaeton, Tandem 
Cart, and Imported Sleigh (exact duplicate of one 
driven by Emperor of Germany), saddles, double and 
single harness, robes, blankets, all kinds whips, etc., 
etc., all in fine condition. This is a decided bargain for 
any one who can use them. If you are in the market 
tor a good proposition, | solicit your inspection and a 
reasonable, fair offer. Appraised by N. Y. Tribune 
expert at $3,000—fair value to-day. 

Write, call or telephone Thos. J. Stewart, 604 Ber- 
gen Ave., Jersey City. Telephone No. 1923 Bergen J C. 




















BRUISED KNEE, BOG = SPAVIN, 
THOROUGHPIN, WIND PUFF, and 
= biemishes are quickly reduced 
with 


ABSORBINE 


is mild and pleasant to use—does 
*.. stain or leave a greasy residue. It 
is soothing, cooling, healing and pow- 
erfully penetrating, a true discutient 
and resolvent liniment—strengthening 
und invigorating to tired, lame muscies 
nnd tendons. <Allays pain promptly 
nnd takes out soreness and inflamma- 
tion. 
Does not blister or remove the hair 
and horse can be used. 
Use ABSORBINE to reduce’ swelling 
and inflammation, thickened _ tissues, 
t fatty bunches, stop lameness, heal cuts, | 
sores, chafes; to strengthen any part 
that needs it. Horse book free. 
$2.00 a bottle at druggists or delivered. 


F. Young, P. D 
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146 Temple St., ; ; Springfield, Mass. 


lf You Handle Pianos— 


—.we shall be glad to send you an illus- 
trated folder that tells all about this 
truck—how it euts down the number of 
men required—how it makes money for 
the owner—how it helps the men—how it 
protects the pianos and why 90 have been 
sold for loeal use right here where it is 
made. 









Make the 
most out of the 
Fall business. 
Write to-day! 


W. T. Sleight Mfg. Co. 


303 Wulsin Building, 
Indianapolis, - - - - - - - 
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Auburn Scenery Trucks 





are used by the largest transfer companies all 
over the country. Built in all sizes from 16 to 
40 foot. Spring or Dead Axle. 
115 STYLES IN DRAYS 
AUBURN WAGON COMPANY 


301 AUBURN STREET, MARTINSBURG, W. VA: 


U M H ORS E Piasithanae ‘ sien 
[ | G AND Are as good “tor a 


horse as for a man 


3 MACHINE This machine im- 


as enabling 
one man to do the 
work of several, re- 
ducing expense, and 
benefiting the horses. 
Sanitary, because it 
removes not only im- 
urities, but germs. 
rofitable, er Me 
saves you 
Send for particulars, 


|= ABER PUMP COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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OLassune Leal 


MADE \N ENCLAND 














Haverhill, Mass., City Stables, June 10. 1913. 
Gentlemen: 

I have fed Molassine Meal three months to the horses in this stable and 
can sincerely say our horses were never in such good condition. They are 
ail fat and we have not had one case of colic since feeding it. Any horseman 
who will feed it right can obtain the same results. 


Respectfully wours, 
(Signed) E. HAZLETON, Stable Manager. 


Mover cf Safes and Machinery and General Truckman. 
Office, 44 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Gentlemen: June 26, 1913. 


We have been using Molassine Meal in our stable since the middle of last 
winter, and after giving it a thorough trial, we are satisfied of the very benefi- 
cial results which we obtained. We gave it especial attention on some of our 
horses, which were not, in what we thought, prime condition, and the results 
have been most successful. 

We shall continue to use it ourselves and can recommend it very highly to 
others. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) C. BOWEN. 





DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT THE MOLASSINE TENT 





NEW ENGLAND FAIR 
Worcester, Mass., . >. . September 1-4 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR 
Syracuse, N. Y., , September 8-13 
VERMONT STATE FAIR 
} White River Junction, Vt., September 16-19 
: BROCKTON FAIR 
Brockton, Mass., September 30 to October 3 


Make our big Fair Tents your Meeting Place and He adquarters. 


r Cannot be beaten as 
gass Ne Ne at a Feed for Horses 


It absolutely eradicates worms, keeps the digestive tract clear and 
| healthy, and thus prevents colic and indigestion. 
It is FED WITH YOUR REGULAR RATION, and when so done, 
& | will give your horses strength to do better work and more of it every 
day—it makes the coat sleek and giossy. | 

















Have you had our new Horse Book?. If not, write us for a copy, it’s free. 


MOLASSINE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


324 BOARD OF TRADE - - - BOSTON, MASS. 









Horse Owners!—What Do You Say? 
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miversal 
Motor Trucks 


Service, Reliability and Low Cost are eombined in the 
Universal. 

Test Operations of 10,000 miles over country roads under 
severe working conditions proved their reliability for all 
time. 

We put five trucks to this test to make sure our “worm 
drive,” long in use in Europe, would prove as reliable under 


American conditions. 
Such reliability insures a low cost of upkeep that you 


can’t afford to disregard. 
Write for booklet and catalog, sent on requést. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT YOU NEED? 


Will one 3-ton truck do your work as well as two 1-ton 
trucks? Explain your haulage problem to us and we will 
gladly advise you of the most efficient method and trucks to 


handle it. 
WHY A UNIVERSAL? 


The low loading floor makes loading and unloading 


faster, with less work. 
Built in three sizes, one, two and 3-ton trucks to meet 


your special needs. 
The 1-ton truck will take a 114-ton load—you don’t need 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR A 











ick 


“505 Theodore St. = oe 


FRED E. PARKE, 
General Manager 
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DO YOU HAUL? 


You Ought To Know These Facts About Universal Motor Trucks then, if you’re 
keen to keep your haul-cost down and efficiency up. 


Present day conditions cannot be met with draft horses efficiently. When you’ve 
settled that, it’s time to investigate | 
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to worry about employes overload- 
ing them. The two and 3-ton 
trucks will carry over-rating, too. 


The one-ton truck sells with 
Standard Stake Body for $2,000, 
and with Standard Express Body, 
including top and curtains, for 
$2,050 or $1,950 for chassis, 
driver’s seat and equipment in 
case special body is_ desired. 
Painting, optional with any stand- 
ard color. 

The Universal Standard 2-ton 
chassis sells for $2,800 and the 3- 
ton chassis either 132’’ or 150’’ 
wheelbase for $3,400. Prices are 
f. o. b. Detroit. . 


“DO I HAVE TO PAY CASH?” 


You should investigate our 
method of financing buyers of our 
2- and 3-ton Universals. It 
demonstrates our confidence in our 
product. 


Full details on request. 
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Is This Your Nail= 


the kind your horses are always shod with? 


The check mark on the face of the head shows that it is a 


“Capewell” nail. Every “Capewell” is marked that way. 

‘Men who are really interested in the welfare of their horses pay as 
close attention to their shoeing as to their grooming. 

To get the best results “The Capewell” nail must be used. They 
hold shoes under the severest strains of service—half again as strong 
as any other nail. | oe | 

They are easiest to drive, too, and absolutely safe. 

Wise owners insist upon the use of “Capewell’” nails. 








Not cheapest regardless of qual- Remember the mark on the head 
ity but the best nail in the world at of the world’s leading horse nail— 
a fair price. Any shoer can afford a check mark. It protects your in- 
to use “The Capewell.” terests and the feet of your horses. 

MADE BY 


The Capewell Horse Nail Company 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF HORSE NAILS IN THE WORLD 


“THE 


CAPEWELL” 


NAIL 














SEE THE 
CHECKED 
IEAD 
TRADE 
MARK 




















cumbersome way, when 


the country, and all the wise ones use it. 


our catalogue and let us tell you about it. 








“Let’s Give You a Lift’’ 


Why handle your Pianos in the old, clumsy, 


BREEN’S DERRICK 


Will do it Better, Quicker, Cheaper 


It is a device that is known to team owners all over 


Write for 


WILLIAM H. BREEN, 231 Rutherford Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











PLEASE MENTION THE TEAM OWNERS REVIEW, WHEN WRITING TO 


ADVERTISERS. 
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Get Full Value of the Oats You Feed 





This can be done by crushing the oats in 


THE BELL OAT AND CORN CRUSHER 


When your horse is fed whole oats much of its food passes through the animal 
whole. This is a total loss. 


Crushed oats and corn are readily digested. 

The animal thus fed receives full nutrition. 
® The horse can do more and better work. 

Grain will not be wasted. } 

These facts cannot be controverted. 

We Want to Convince Team Owners and make 
the following offer: 

We will ship our crusher suitable for your pur- 
pose on a 30 day’s trial, guaranteeing a saving in 
your feed bill 15 per cent. 









Send for Our Catalogue No. 4. It Tells the Story Better. | 








Ww. D. QUIMBY, 79 Portland St., Boston, Mass, General Agent for New England States. 


@ 
SPRINGS, EVENERS, SINGLETREES. 


Our Ironclad Singletrees and Eveners can’t break o1 bend. They are made of Hickory, re-inforced with steel. 
Hundreds of thousands in use and the sales increasing every day. Absolutely the most satisfactory singletrees and 
doubletrees ever put on the market. We have never seen a team strong enough to break them 












Harvey Spring a & 


If interested write us and 






& Forging Co. — 
Box No. 1 fe -|we will tell you where 
RACINE, Jyou can get them. 


Wisconsin. 
t Leaesesesesesy 

t 
TEAM OWNERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN SHOULD FOLLOW THE TRANSPORT } 





TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN BY SUBSCRIBING TO THE 3 


“World’s Carriers and Carrying Trades’ Review” 
The Official Organ of the Important Associations connected with this trade. 


It deals with matters affecting Team Owners, Furniture Warehousemen and Removers, 
Railway and Forwarding Agents, and Vehicle Owners generally. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR. WRITE FOR SPECIMEN COPY 


The Carriers Publishing Co., Ltd., 83-4-5 Farringdon St., Ludgate Hill, London, England 


PLEASE MENTION THE TEAM OWNERS REVIEW, WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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You Lose dcts. On Every Bushel of Oats You Feed 


WHY? 


Because 15 per cent of whole oats pass through a 
horse undigested. If the oats are crushed you can feed 
15 per cent less. Moral: Buy a Gibson Oat Crusher. 


You Can Borrow Money for 6% 


and invest it in a 


GIBSON OAT CRUSHER 


with or without corn cracker attachment, and still save 
9 per cent. If you own 20 horses the machine will pay 
for itself in nine months. -The more you feed, the more 
the machine saves you. 


YOU STILL DOUBT? “Ask the man who owns 


We will ship you our Oat Crusher, on trial complete 
with cleaner (no other cleaner necessary) with an abso- 
lute guarantee to save you 15 per cent on. your feed bill 
and put your horses in better condition in every way. 
It’s all in the way they are built—last a lifetime—cost 
nothing for upkeep. Built for belt drive or direct con- 
nected motor. Try One. Costs you nothing should we 
fail to “deliver the goods.” 


GIBSON OAT CRUSHER COMPANY 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


1530-1532 McCormick Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 






Patented 
June 8, 1909 


one 


1504 

















Gibson Vacuum Horse Groomer 


A Product of Years of Experience in Pneumatics 


“FOOL PROOF” 


Good for a Lifetime Perfectly Simple 
Simply Perfect 


With a Gibson Vacuum Groomer you can with one man, do the work of 
several and do it thoroughly. In fact there is no comparison between the 
old style methods and the Gibson Vacuum Groomer. All dirt, dust, germs, 
etc., are removed from both the animal and from the stable, making the 
operation of grooming as cleanly as it has heretofore been dirty and dis- 
agreeable. 










The Horses like it. Anyone can operate them. Built 
to run with same motor that runs your Oat Crusher. No 
» Water used in our apparatus, separator is a dry separator. 
Blower is practically noiseless. Keeps cool under most 
exacting and continuous duty, requires no adjustment to 
keep it up to full efficiency. 


Prices are Right too. Ask us— built in all sizes 


= Oat Crusher Company 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers | 
1532 McCormick Building | Chicago, Illinois 


‘“Conditioners of both the inside and outside of horses’’ 
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A New Type of Motor Vehicle. 


If plans now under way maicrialize, a. 


type of vehicle entirely new to this coun- 
try, as far as driving energy is ccn- 
cerned, will go into operation for pas- 
senger and 
Neck, Long Island. 
on rails and have the body 
car, the vehicle will represent a 
ward the use of steam in motor vehicles, 
which has been carried much further ir 
Europe than here. It will be a sort oi 
hybrid of an automobile and a tram. 

interesting feature of this 
conveyance, designed by L. J. Wing, is 
its method of locomotion. A “flash” 
loiler using kerosene as fuel, much like 
the boilers of steam automobiles which 
use gasoline, will drive a turbine at from 
2,000 to 3,000 revolutions a minute. A 
reduction gear will connect this turbine 
with a hydraulic drive, operating in oll, 
of the type now in use on one make wf 
motor truck. This in turn will drive the 
wheels of the car by silent chain con- 
nections. Although this seems rather 
complicated in the telling, the designer 
has provided for the recondensation of 
the steam from the turbine through cov- 
ered pipes around the top of the car, and 
he believes that a car so equipped can he 
operated on the three miles of proposed 
line at a total cost, including wages and 
repairs, of $12 for an 19-hour day. The 


package carrying at Great 
Although :t will run 
of a street 
step to- 


The most 





S2Se*", 









CONVENIENT, DURABLE, 
PRACTICAL. 


car would, of course, be an independent 
unit, requiring no power station, third 
rail or overhead wires as in present sur- 
face lines, and it has been demonstrated 
that great power could be developed by 
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the turbine principle at low fuel cost. 
The use of the hydraulic drive is intend- 
ed to simplify the operation of the ve- 
hicle, doing away with the necessity for 


gears or brakes. 
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Warranted to Give Satisfacilon. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Foun er, Wind 

eness from Spavin, 
Sieskens and othcr bony tumors, 
Cures all skin discases or Parasites, 
Thruch, Diphthcria, Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 


As & Human, Remedy for Rheum 
Sprains, e Throat, e Ze. it is Aon oeyrd 
very 


a ve Caus Balsam, sold is 
Warranted to give saaietaselen. ce $1.50 


per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, Charges paid, witn » full directions on 
ts use. ("Send for descriptive circu 
testimonials, etc. Address 


| ~The Lawrence-Williams Co.. Cleveland, 0, 





Beecher Draft Spring Co., 
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A TREATISE 
on the 


Horse— 










We offer free this book 
that tells you about many 
of the diseases to treat, 


ritatyo 
local druggist’s or write us. 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE 


isa safeand reliable remedy. It will cure Ring’ 

bone, Splint and other bony enlargements. It 
isalsoa reliable remedy for Curbs, Sprains, 
Bruises, Cuts and Lameness. Itdoes the work 
safely atsmall expense.Read what W.T. Sadler, 
a > nta, Ga., — rot Allen’s pharmacy, writes: 

our Treatise on the horse received and contains many 
good Beeches for ireating stock. I have sold many 
bottles of your a Cure and have never had 

6 conaplaint & customer. 


And Mr. gia Booth, of Gravette, 
Ark., writes 
“Your book is ‘worth $5.00 if only used 
as an aid inlocating lameness. Sh 

lameness is the most dificult for gn 
inex perie man to It 
is easy, however, with @ the help 
of your book.’ 

Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure is sold at the 

uniform price = 
$1.00 a bottle, 
6 bottles for 8. oo. 

u canno get 
ap ty ° it or our free book 
INSURANCE at your local druggist, 
write us. 
ANY 


1 DR. B. 3. KENDALL COMP. 
Enosburg Falis, Vermont, U. S. A. 






































New Haven, Conn. f 
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THE BEECHER SAFETY DEVICE. 
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Manufacturers of Open Link, Rope Traces, and lap Loop. 
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St. Louis Transter Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 


Agents For Ali Railroads Terminating at East St. Louis and St. Louis. 


GENERAL RECEIVERS AND FORWARDERS, 
RECONSIGNMENT AND DISTRIBUTING AGENTS, 
EXTENSIVE STORAGE WAREHOUSES, 
BAGGAGE CHECKED FROM RESIDENCES AND HOTELS, 
BAGGAGE AGENTS ON ALL INCOMING TRAINS, 


General Oftices: 400 SOUTH BROADWAY. 





Baggage Office: 220 NORTH EIGHTH Street. 


G. J. TANSEY, Presipent AND GENERAL MANAGER. 
ee ae 
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Transfer, Warehouse and Storage 
Companies’ Directory 


























AKRON, 0. 
Eagle Storage & Coal Co. 


DISTRIBUTING, CONTRACTING, MOVING. 
MOVING AND STORING COAL. 


Storage House, Lock 1 W. Exchange St. 
Bell 2770 Office 30 W. State St. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
Security 


Storage and Warehouse Co.— 


matures Digteibuting Point for Eastern 
ew York and New England. 


ennai Forwarding, Re-Shipping. 
105 MONTGOMERY ST. 





ATLANTA, GA, 


Morrow Transfer & Storage Co., 
STORAGE AND HAULING. 
Members of A. W. A. and N. Y. F. W. A. 
50-52 East Alabama Street. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
ALBERT HAUSMAN 


401 Penn Street, 
MOVING, CARTING & STORAGE. 


= 





BOSTON, MASS. 
“WE MOVE EVERYTHING” 
R. S. Brine Transportation Co. 
43 India Street. 


Trucking, Forwarding and _ Rigging. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PIONEER WAREHOUSES. 
41-43 Flatbush Ave. 





BUFFALO, N. YY. 


The Buffalo Storage & 
Carting Company. 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Storing, Handling, 
Transferring and Forwarding Goods. 





BUFFALO, N. _ ¥Y. 


Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce. 


GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 
Transferring Car Loads a Specialty. 


PLEASE 


| Everything 


Peoples 2459 | 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
O. J. Glenn & Son 


Carting, Packing, Storage. 
Office, 47 W. Swan Street. 








MOVING 
CARTING 
STORAGE 


BUFFALO.N™. 


DEBO 
TRANSFER 





| COMPANY 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Cincinnati Transfer Company, 


58 MITCHELL BLDG. 


| Consignments of freight in car lots for distri- 


bution at Cincinnati, solicited. 





in the Line of Moving, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


DETROIT, MICH. 
LEWIS TRUCK & STORAGE CO. 


52-54 Bates Street 


SAFES, MACHINERY AND 
GENERAL TRUCKING 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Blue Line Transfer 
& Storage Company 


General Storage, Curting, Packing & Shipping. 
FSREVROOF WAREHOUSES 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 


‘Merchants Transfer & Storage 


Company 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 


General Offices Union Station 








—e 


CANTON, OHIO. 


Cummins Storage Company 


310 East Ninth Street. 


STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT UANDLING- A SPECIALTY 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Trans Continental Freight Co. 


of Household Goods, Machinery 
and Automobiles. 
Reduced Freight Kates to aud from all prin- 
cipal points west. 
203 South ee Street, 


Forwarders 


General Office, 
New York Olfice, 29 Broadw 
Boston Office, 1004 Old South. Building. 


CHIicaeqg ths 
Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
Reduced Rates on 
Household Goods, Automobiles 
Machinery. 
General Office, 38 So. Dearborn St. Chicago. 
New York, 200 Broadway; Boston, 437 Old 


South Building; | buffalo, 357 Ellicott Square; 
Cincinnati, ¢2 Plymouth Building. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Schick’s Express & Transfer Co., 
WAREHOUSE and STORAGE 





and 





111 Ripley Street. 





DENVER, COL. 


THE WEICKER 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
Office, 1033 Seventeenth Street. 
Fireproof Warehouse on Track 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street. 
Sturuge of Merchandise and Household Goods. 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty. 


New 








DETROIT, MICH. 
The Reading Truck Co. 


Office and Warehouse, Sixth and Congress Sts. 
GENERAL CARTAGE AGENTS, 
For Wabash and Canadian Pacific Railways. 


Superior Facilities for Hauling and 
Erecting All Kinds of Machinery. 





PASO, TEXAS 
WESTERN TRAN SFER 


—& STORAGE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 8ST. 
verunuhian ‘oa Distributors—Trucking of all 
kinds—Distribution cars a_ specialty. 
Warehouse on Track. 





ERIE, PA. 


The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, 
Storage, Carting and Parcel Delivery. 


Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines 





— 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
The Evansville Warehouse Co. 
PETER GORTER 


Transfer, Trucking and Storage. 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 


| Brown Trucking Company 


MENTION THE TEAM OWNERS REVIEW, WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTING 
125 West Columbia Street. 

















TRANSFER, WAREHOUSE 


AND 
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STORAGE COMPANIES’ 


DIRECTORY --. Continued. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Binyon Transfer & Storage 


Company. 
Front and Throckmorton Stree 
Receivers and Forwarders of Sarchandice. 
Furniture Stored. Packed and Moved. 
Hauling of Safes, Machinery and Freight a 
Specialty. Telephones 187. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


RADCLIFFE & COMPANY, 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE. 
South Division and Cherry Streets. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Bill Brothers Company 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE 


Special Facilities for ores. ery, Safes, 
Furniture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE ARE- 
HOUSES with separate apartments for : 
hold Goods, and Railrva 
Shipments. 





HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 


J. H. HOAGLAND 
301 SECOND ST. 


Receivers and Forwarders of Freight. | 


Storage Warehouses. 





HELENA, MONT. 


Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 


Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse. 


HANDLING “POOL” CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Trackage Facilities. 








HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The Sheldon Transfer Company 
Express Trucking, 
Heavy Teaming General Forwarders 





HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


WESTHEIMER 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 


Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City Transfer Co., 
Fifth and Washington Sts. 
GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 





LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
W. K. MORSE 


LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING | 


OF ALL KINDS 


Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street. 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street. 





LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
R. H. Morgan & Company, Ltd., 


CUSTOM HOUSE BUILDING, 


Send Your European Shipments in 
our care. 


PLEASE 





Siding for Carload | 


| Pennsylvania R. 


| 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
| Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
140 South Broadway. 








LOWELL, MASS. 


_ Bay State Storage & 
. Warehouse Company, 
334-360 Jackson Street. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


COTTER 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 
COMPANY 
GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Kinsella Transfer Company 


| 617 Clinton Street 
| WE MOVE EVERYTHING. 


ALL KINDS OF TEAMING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CAMERON’S 














Transfer & Storage Company 


708 Hennepin Aven 
Unsurpassed facilities Por Storing, Handling, 
Transferring and Forwarding Merchan- 
dise and Household Goods. 
Fireproof Storage. 





MONTREAL, CANADA. 
CUNNINGHAM & WELLS, 


31 COMMON STREET. 
Storage, Transfer and Trucking Agents. 





MONTREAL, CANADA. 














Meldrum Brothers, Limited 
Cartage Contractors 
Established 1857 
Office 32 Willington Street 


Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car 
load, steamship importantions and heavy 
merchandise. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
The Peck & Bishop Company, 


Offices—191 Orange St.—25 Union St. 
MOVERS OF FURNITURE, PIANOS, MA- 
CHINERY, SAFES, ETC. 

Transfer and Forward Merchandise. 











NEW LONDON, CONN. 

















B. B. GARDNER, * ®=4cEHALL 


STREET 
PIANO AND FURNITURE 


PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER 


Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
STORAGE. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The Meade Transfer Company 


General Freight Forwarders 


Transfer Agents of the 
R. and Long Island ve R. 


Main Office, P. R. R. Pier, 1 N. 
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OIL CITY, PA. 
Carnahan Transfer & Storage 





Company 
STORAGE AND PACKING 
PIANO MOVING A SPECIALTY. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. J. McCDERMOTT 


DRAYMAN. 


IIauling of all Kinds Promptly Attended to. 
Both Prones 121 N. Fourth Street. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Haugh & Keenan 


Storage & Transfer Company, 
Center and Euclid, East End. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








W. A. Hoeveler Storage Co. 


General Office 1150 Penn Ave. 


Packers, Movers, Storers & Shippers of Works 
of Art, Furniture and Household Goods. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Weber Express & Storage Co. 
4620 Henry Street 


Moving. Packing and Storing 
of Furniture and Pianos 


GENERAL 
IAULING 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 


9 EXPRESS AND 
J. ONEIL, STORAGE 
813 W. Diamond Street, Northside. 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Stor- 
ing, Handling, Transferring 
and Forwarding Goods. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
UNION STORAGE CO., 


Liberty and Second Ave.. 


GENERAL, COLD AND BONDED STORAGE 
TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 
3 Warehouses—————————_-18. Stories. 
Packing, Moving, Shipping. 
Separate Rooms; Large Vans. 


Office 925 S. Canal St., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Chase Transfer Company 


General Forwarding Agents 

Eastern Steamshi Company, Maine Steamship 

ompany, Grand Trunk Railway. 

attention to Carload Consignment. 
FRANKLIN WHARF 





Special 





PORTLAND, ORE. 














Northwestern Transfer Co. 
64 and 66 Front Street 
GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to Pool Cars 
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TRANSFER, WAREHOUSE AND STORAGE COMPANIES’ DIRECTORY — Continued. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rochester Carting Company. 
1644 ANDREWS STREET. 
Movers of Pianos and Household 
Furniture. 





SALTLAKECITY, UTAH. 
Redman Fireproof Storage Co. 


159 South Main Street. 
RECEIVERS AND FORWARDERS. 





SCRANTON, PA. 
G. W. Brown 


Office: Lackawanna and Cliff Streets. 
DRAYMAN AND RIGGER 


Largest and Most Complete Warehouse in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
Storing, Transferring and Forwarding. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis Transfer Company 
400 SOUTH BROADWAY 
Agents for All Railroads Terminating at 
East St. Louis and St. Louis. 








SEATTLE, WASH. 
SCHWEITZER & NIVEN 
220 THIRD AVE. 
Storage, Forwarding, Heavy Hauling. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of car load freight. 


Depots: St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 
Louis, Il. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Fidelity Storage & Transfer 


Company, 
RECEIVERS AND FORWARDERS. 

















TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Depenthal Truck & Storage Co., 
Moving, Storing, Shipping, 
General Hauling. 


Office: 106 Summit St.; 209, 211, 213 Williams 
St. Warehouse: 247-253 Morris St. 





TORONTO, CANADA. 
Lester Storage & Cartage Co., 
365-369 Spadina Avenue. 








YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.- 
H. L. YERIAN 


GENERAL CARTAGE AND STORAGE. 
FORWARDERS, DISTRIBUTORS, BAGGAGE 
DELIVERY. 


. 27 North Champion Street. 
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REPRESENTED 
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Cost Accounting Essential. 
IXeep your motor vehicle maintenance costs down, 


not only in size, but also on paper. This is the advice 
given to owners of both pleasure and commercial cars 
by one of the leading manufacturers in the automobile 
industry, G. W. Bennett, vice president of the Garford 
Company, of Elyria, O. The man who is constantly 
striving to keep his upkeep expenditure at a low figure is 
working along the right track, says Mr. Bennett, but he 
is overlooking a good bet if he fails to see the in.- 
portance of keeping an account of his costs. : 

“This is especially true in the operation of a motor 
truck,” he says. “‘Not only does the truck owner need 
to know how much he is spending for the upkeep of his 
vehicle, but how he is spending it too. Doth are highly 
important. [Every manufacturer and dealer will tell you 
to keep your costs down by careful operation and hand- 
ling of your vehicle, but only a comparatively few of 
them will give you the best method whereby you may 
accomplish this economy. 

“T believe that a cost accounting system is as cs- 
sential in the operation of a motor truck as in the con- 
duct of any other business. Without such a system, 


which can be maintained with very little trouble, the 
truck owner is without a key to his upkeep problem. 
He may know from the total amounts expended that he 
is not getting service at as ‘ow a cost as he should, but 
there is no way for him to know where the leak is. With 
a simple system, he can find the leaks.” 
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Better if You Keep 
Them Sound. 


A rub-down after the day’s work with Absorbine 
Wash will take out any soreness or inflammation and 
prevent next day stiffness. Keeps the muscles and 
tendons pliable so they can do the greatest amount of 
work without undue strain. It is healing, cooling and 
strengthening. 

Make this wash as follows: 

Absorbine 
Vinegar 

Water and Witch Hazel 
Salt Petre 

Absorbine is highly concentrated and when. diluted 
assabove is not only an effective general liniment, but 
the solution is antiseptic. 

Use Absorbine full strength to reduce Bursal En- 
largements, Bog Spavins, Thoroughpins, Puffs, Strains, 
Shoe Boils, Capped Hocks, Swollen Glands, Infiltrated 
Parts, Thickened Tissues, Rheumatic Deposits, En- 
larged Veins, Painful Sweliings and Affections; to stop 
lameness; to repair strained, ruptured tendons, liga- 
ments or. muscles; to heal cuts, galls, bruises; to 
strengthen any part that needs it, without blistering, 
removing the hair or laying up the norse. 


HORSE BOOK FREE. 
. You can buy Absorbine at regular dealers, price $2.00 


per boftle, or sent to you express vrepaid with full in- 
structiéns. Write me about-any special case on which 


1 ounce 

a pera Peg ce, Ft: 3 pint 

..1Y% pints 
teaspoonful 


‘you would like advice. 


W. F. YOUNG, P, D. F., 146 Temple St. Springfield, Mass, 
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HOW FAR WILL G. V. ELECTRIC TRUCKS GO? 
Here Is Convincing Evidence. Read It For Yourself. 
Tm JAG OB R UPPE RT TEL.LENOX 6600 


skeen | BREWER 
: S"® AVENUE 90™ TO 92° STREET 


New York, June 28th 1913. 


UUM il!n 


LLL General Vehicle Company, Inc., 
42nd Street Building, 
New York. 


| Mr. A. P. Bourguardez, 
mit | Sew York District Manager. 


Dear Sir:- 

You will probably be interested to know that we are 
sending your five ton electrics to the following places:-- 
To Hempstead, Long Island, round trip 52 miles. 


Great Nock & Little Neck, “ ae . 


Sheepsheed Bay, Canarsie )“ ss . 
East N.Y. & Cypress Hills) 


Yount Vernon, N. Y. tro ” 
Bayonne & Greenville, N.J.” 


Yonkers, Hastings and) 
Dobbs Ferry, N..Y. ) . 


This is bnt one example of the increased efficiency of G. V. Trucks. They are the oldest and yet the newest and the 
best. 3000 already in daily use. Write for catalogue No. 79, and other data about long haul truckrng. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Office and Factory, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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THE TEAM OWNERS REVIEW 
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America’s Biggest Businesses 
Endorse the Electric 


“| HE largest firms in the United States-—who investi- 
cate thoroughly and count cost to the penny—use 


and indorse Electric Trucks. 


A fleet of 182 Electric Trucks proves 
the faith of the American Express 
Company in the efficiency, economy and 
dependability of the Electric. 
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The United States Government uses 
Electrics in the Philippines as well as 
in this country—and employs natives 


to operate them. 

You really ought to investigate the 
Hlectric Commercial Vehicle right now. 
Send to-day for interesting literature. 








The H. J. Heinz Company—makers 
of the famous “57 Varieties”’—is only 
one of the great number of enterpris- 
ing concerns who realize the superiority 
of the Electric. 








Public interest and private ad- 
vantage both favor the Electric 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION 


BOSTON NEW YORK, 124 W. 42nd St. CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA 
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PLEASE MENTION THE TEAM OWNERS REVIEW, WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 

































Modern Smooth, Slippery City Streets | 


triumph over the horse shod in the ordinary way. He has to be helped to keep 
his feet. The best help you can give him is 








-FOOTS 





Half worn, showing rope As worn with twisted tar- With rope remeved for 
filled with concrete § sur- soaked rope, wearing Heating where shoe must 
face of sand and pebbles. dlown no faster than iron be fitted. 

frame. 








Cat-Foots Nail with 
Extended Head 
same price as other 
first-class nails. 


Cat-Foots have a center of tar filled rope. This rope picks up 
sand and stones and gives the horse a sure foothold as no other shoes 
can or will. 


The illustrations show the idea. Nothing else like Cat-Foots. 
They are in a separate and distinct class from rubber and combination 
shoes, which wear smooth, deteriorate, cramp the feet and interfere 
with free circulation of air. 


Cat-Foots are indorsed by leading Veterinarians. In use by many 
of the largest trucking companies. Used for more than thirty years in 
leading European cities, where they have practically driven all other 
kinds of non-slipping shoes off the market. 


Be horse-sensible and use Cat-Foots. Put on by leading horse- 
shoers. 
Bar Cat-Foots: We are prepared to supply these in all sizes. In 


affording frog pressure and relieving horses that have sore, 
tender and defective feet, Bar-Cat-Foots have no equal. 








CAUTION 
Don’t heat Cat-Foots above a 


DARK RED or they will burn. | HE ROWE RIN 3-POIN | COMPANY 
If Burnt they become soft and 
also are likely to crack... DON’T 
CHILL IN WATER AFTER 
HEATING. Watch your heat 
and you won’t have trouble. 








30 Years Old in Europe 
(reat Success in America in 1913 


Hartford, Conn. 


Bar Cat-Foots have ne 
equal for Freg Pressure 
and Tender Feet. 





Won't Go 
Stale on 
Your Hands 
Like Rubber 
Shoes 





PLEASE MENTION THE TEAM OWNERS’ REVIEW, WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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